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Retain and Strengthen 
Our Public Schools 


There are some things which the American people must give up to make our 
war effort more effective. There are other things which we must retain and 
strengthen if our war sacrifices are to be justified. We must retain and strengthen 
our public-school program. To fail here will cost us bitterly in terms of juvenile 
delinquency now and in the defeat of our high hopes for tomorrow. 

Twenty-seven million world citizens of the decade beginning in 1950 are being 
prepared in our public schools now for the world that is being shaped with so 
much “toil and blood and tears.” How futile our every war effort if these citizens 
of tomorrow are not fitted for their places! 

We need to be as efficient in our regular program as we are in emergency 
programs. We need to teach arithmetic as efficiently as we gather scrap. We need 
to promote an understanding of physical science with as much contagious enthusiasm 
as that with which we pass out rationing cards. We need to train the 27,000,000 
for living as adequately as we have trained the 3,000,000 for war industry. 

Our schools have done a marvelously fine job in adapting our regular services 
to war needs. The many projects successfully carried through have attested the 
patriotism, the adaptability, and the efficiency of our teachers and administrators. 
They have deservedly received the plaudits of our highest officials. 

If we now carry forward with the same determination and devotion the continuing 
year-round program so vitally needed both in the present and for the future, we 
may successfully resist the tremendous pressure which is gathering to reduce or 
eliminate necessary school expenditures. 

—Excerpted from Educational Bulletin, December 1, 1942, 
Iowa Department of Public Instruction. 


War Work Conference Sets 
Vocational Education Goals 


Vocational education received its the bulk of these new workers must be 


“marching orders” for the coming year 
at the War Work Conference held by the 
American Vocational Association in 
Toledo, December 2-5 in place of its 
annual convention. 

Two major assignments were placed 
before 1,400 delegates by Brig. Gen. 
Frank J. McSherry, War Manpower 
Commission, and Merwin M. Peake, 
Chief, Pre-induction Training Section, 
War Department. Six million three hun- 
dred thousand additional workers will be 
needed for war industries during the 
coming year, said Gen. McSherry, and 


trained in vocational schools and in 
engineering and _ technical colleges. 
Eighty-six out of every one hundred men 
in the Army must be specialists, said Mr. 
Peake, but at present no more than 50 
percent of the inducted men have skills 
useful to the military forces. During 
1943, the Army, he said, will need at least 
3,443,000 men trained in shop work, 
1,313,000 trained in electricity, to cite two 
kinds of specialties. It is up to the 
schools to offer pre-induction education 
for those going into the armed services. 
(Turn to page 20) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EpUCcAaTION FOR VIcToRY replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible dur- 
ing war times. 


THEY REMEMBERED 
PEARL HARBOR 


FLATHEAD COUNTY HIGH 
SCHOOL’S EIGHT HUNDRED STU- 
DENTS REMEMBERED PEARL HAR- 
BOR TODAY. IMPRESSIVE ASSEM- 
BLY FOLLOWED BY PURCHASE OF 
DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS TO 
SUM OF THREE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS. SOME GAVE ENTIRE CHRIST- 
MAS MONEY OR OTHER SAVINGS 
GLORIFYING SACRIFICE AS GLAD 
PRIVILEGE. WONDERFUL EXPRES- 
SION OF PATRIOTIC DEVOTION. 


Such were the contents of a telegram 
dated December 7 received by the U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education from Prin- 
cipal Titus Kurtichanov, of the Flathead 
County High School, Kalispell, Mont. 





New Donor Centers 


Since December 7, 1941, approximately 
1,126,000 pints of blood have been col- 
lected through the Red Cross, 15 new 
donor centers have been opened, and 
monthly contributions have increased 
from an average of 2,735 before Pear] 
Harbor to more than 163,000 in Novem. 
ber, according to a joint report from the 
Surgeons General of the Army and Navy 
announced by Red Cross Chairman 
Davis. 

Mr. Davis said that since the inception 
of the blood donor project early in 1941, 
the Army and Navy have requested from 
the Red Cross 2,880,000 pints of blood. 
Of this amount, 1,153,000 pints have been 
obtained to date, he said, and total dona- 


, tions are rapidly approaching 50,000 


pints a week. 


New Catalog of Information Exchange 


75 Loan Packets Listed 


A new catalog listing titles of cur- 
rently available loan packets may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Information 
Exchange, U. S, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
This edition brings the list up-to-date 
as of December 1, 1942. General topics 
under which approximately 75 different 
loan packets are grouped are as follows: 


The Role of the Schools in Wartime. 

Understanding and Practicing Democ- 
racy. 

Cooperating to Improve School and 
Community. 

Conservation of Natural Resources. 

Wartime Health Problems and Pro- 
grams. 

The Library in Wartime. 

Inter-American Friendship and Under- 
standing. 

Women in Wartime. 

Children in Wartime. 

Nursing as a Career in War and Peace. 

Nutrition and the Nation’s Welfare. 

The Consumer in Wartime. 

Victory Gardens. 

Post-War Planning. 

Aviation Education. 

The Far East. 

United Nations (in preparation). 

Canada (in preparation). 
The Negro in Wartime (in prepara- 
tion). 


A new packet, XI-G-1, Nursing as a 
Career in War and Peace, was put into 
circulation on December 15, and within 
a few weeks it is hoped that two others 
will be completed, Canada and The 
United Nations. 


Additional Sets Necessary 


In October 1942, a series of three pack- 
ets on the “Far East” was offered to 
borrowers, and the demand has been so 


great that it will be necessary to pre- 
pare additional sets. Their titles are 
listed in the catalog as China; India, 
the East Indies, and Japan; and The 
Philippines. More material on India 
and the East Indies has been collected 
since the packets were released and it is 
expected that separate packets on these 
two topics will be prepared. 

As the loan period is restricted to 2 
weeks, persons should not request more 
than two packets at one time, in order 
to permit full use of all the materials in 
individual packets. Franked labels are 
furnished for the return of packages 
weighing 4 pounds or less, so that there 
will be no expense to the borrower. 





FOUR R’S ARE BASIC 


The three R’s, recognized 
everywhere as basic skills will 
never be forgotten nor neglected. 
Teachers are keenly aware of 
the need for an efficient and 
literate citizenry. However, a 
fourth R— Readiness for De- 
fense, has today become a requi- 
site. It includes readiness for 
any war emergency, readiness 
for registration, rubber short- 
ages, rationing, and raids, as 
well as readiness for winning the 
war and readiness for the peace 
which follows. All of these now 
have an important bearing on 
all that the schools do. 

—From Burbank City Schools, 
Burbank, Calif. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


News Round-up 


Word comes of the organization of 
many new High-School Victory Corps 
units in schools all over the country. 

Reynolds High School, Hanes High 
School, and Gray High School in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Mesa Union High 
School in Mesa, Ariz.; Fairfax High 
School in Fairfax, Va.; Benton, Central, 
Lafayette, and Bartlett High Schools in 
St. Joseph, Mo.; and Palmyra High 
School in Camden, N. J., are new addi- 
tions to the lengthening roster of Victory 
Corps schools. 


A full school assembly on Dec. 7 
marked the launching of the High-School 
Victory Corps at West Springfield High 
School in West Springfield, Mass. 
Franklin Hawkes, superintendent of 
schools, presided at the ceremonies and 
read messages from President Roosevelt 
and General Douglas MacArthur. All six 
service divisions have been set up and 
students are meeting with counselors to 
determine the division in which they can 
give most valuable service. 


A 


Nott Terrace High School in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., inducted a second group of 
Victory Corps members recently. Three 
hundred and fifty students pledged to 
do everything possible to speed victory. 
Speakers who addressed them included 
officers in the Marine Corps and the 
Army, and a fellow student who recently 
fled Nazi-torn Germany. 


Two unusual divisions of the corps 
have been set up at McGill Institute, a 
parochial school in Mobile, Ala., which 
has a Victory Corps with a membership 
of 223 boys. A publicity division sends 
news of activities of other divisions to 
local papers; a morale division corre- 
sponds with former McGill students now 
in the armed forces. Corps members are 
also actively engaged in the model plane 
building project, and are considering the 
possibility of building gas powered 


models for the use of the Navy and the 
school’s pre-flight classes. 


Victory Corps art students in Denver, 
Colo. high schools make charts needed 
as visual aids to supplement instruction 
given to soldiers studying photography 
at Lowry Field. 


Miami High School, the largest high 
school in Dade County, Fla., offers an 
all-inclusive course in mathematics, cov- 
ering principles of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. Students 
use a textbook prepared under military 
supervision. Four hundred and fifty 
boys in the school now study physics with 
special emphasis on radio. 


Delegates to the American Vocational 
Association Convention held in Toledo, 
Ohio, early in December, found oppor- 
tunities to purchase War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. Victory Corps members of 
the Harriet Whitney High School in 
that city took charge of selling bonds 
to the visiting educators. 


Representatives of every section of 
Georgia attended a 2-day meeting in 
Atlanta at which qualifications for each 
division of the Victory Corps were out- 
lined. A bulletin containing the find- 
ings of this meeting is being printed and 
will be sent to every superintendent, 
principal, and teacher in the State. It 
was also decided to divide the State into 
seven regions, and send Victory Corps 
“minute men” to every school in Georgia 
before the first of the year. 

No school will be recognized as a Vic- 
tory Corps school until it has met stand- 
ards that satisfy the State Department 
of Education. Many schools have already 
been organized, complete with uniforms 
made by home economics departments, 
but no school has yet been certified. 
O. C. Aderhold is State director of the 
High-School Victory Corps in Georgia. 


An important community service has 
been rendered by the Victory Corps unit 
of the Kern County Union High School 
and Junior College in Bakersfield, Calif. 
Busses transported 3,500 students to cot- 
ton fields in the vicinity where boys and 
girls picked cotton and made a sizeable 
contribution to the number of bales 
shipped. 


The first official State Victory Corps 
song comes from Louisiana. Frank Lee, 
a student in Fair Park High School, 
Shreveport, La., has been named the 
winner of the contest which was held to 
find the official “Louisiana High-School 
Victory Corps March.” First perform- 
ance of the song took place at the meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Shreveport on November 23. It 
was played by the Fair Park High band 
and sung by choirs of Byrd and Fair Park 
high schools. 


Some Questions and An- 
swers Regarding the Vic- 
tory Corps 


A number of questions have been raised 
concerning the MHigh-School Victory 
Corps. Although the general principles 
for the organization and administration 
of the program are set forth in the Vic- 
tory Corps Series, Pamphlet Number 1, 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
the detailed solution of some of the cur- 
ricular and guidance problems which 
arise in the management of the Corps 
will doubtless have to wait upon the 
imagination and the initiative of school 
officials as they work out in actual prac- 
tice the adaptation of the school pro- 
gram. Nevertheless it may be helpful 
to state some of the questions which most 
frequently have been asked and to sug- 
gest answers which have been proposed, 
some of which are tentative. 


(1) Q@. What provisions should be 
made for meetings of the various Special 
Service Divisions as divisions for the pur- 
pose of building an esprit de corps in 
these divisions? 

A. In general it may be stated that 
the development of esprit de corps upon 
the part of the members of Special Serv- 
ice Divisions of the Victory Corps is to 
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be encouraged by frequent meetings of 
the Division as a group, by planned field 
trips, lectures, motion pictures, hikes, 
parades, divisional competitions, and the 
like. We expect at a later date but in 
the near future to issue a more detailed 
statement of suggestions for divisional 
and general membership activities and 
programs of the Victory Corps. 


(2) Q. What abou. the enrollment of 
girls in the special service divisions of the 
Victory Corps? Under what circum- 
stances should girls be enrolled in the 
Air Service Division? ‘The Land Service 
Division? The Sea Service Division? 

A. The governing consideration in the 
enrollment of students in the special 
service divisions of the Victory Corps 
is whether or not the student has studied 
or is studying certain subjects which 
point rather directly toward prepara- 
tion for particular sorts of wartime serv- 
ice after graduation. 

If a qualified gir] is desirous of prepar- 
ing for the WAF’s for example, and is 
enrolled or wishes to enroll in the course 
in pre-flight aeronautics, then there 
Seems no valid reason why she should 
be denied admission, only excepting the 
case in which her enrollment in the pre- 
flight aeronautics courses would preclude 
the enrollment of a qualified boy who 
desires to begin preliminary preparation 
for the aviation cadet training. 

Again, if any girl wants to take a shop 
course preparatory to work as an air- 
craft maintenance worker, enrolls in 
such a course, and desires to be affiliated 
with the Air Service Division, then ad- 
mission cannot in logic and justice be 
denied her—similarly for the girl who 
is genuinely desirous of beginning pre- 
liminary preparation which will help to 
qualify her for work as a civilian em- 
ployee of the War Department in the 
Signal Corps, for the WAACS, or the 
WAVES. 

The criterion is: Is the individual in 
question sincerely desirous of preparing 
for entrance into the branch of service 
represented by the special service divi- 
sion? 


(3) Q. How may small high schools, en- 
rolling one or two hundred students man- 
age to have special Service Divisions since 
the curriculum of the schools will not 
permit a high degree of specialization in 
the students’ courses of study? 

A. Several suggestions may prove help- 
ful here. First, the use of supervised 
correspondence study for some youth in 
the school may permit of meeting the 
curricular qualifications. The Office of 
Education plans to publish in the near 
future more detailed information on such 
correspondence courses which may prove 
useful to small high schools in enrich- 
ing the curricular offering in consonance 
with wartime needs. 

Second, it ‘may be possible for some 
students to follow a program of indi- 
vidual study under the general super- 
vision of a teacher, or extra-school ex- 
perience which will be accepted in lieu 
of regular school courses in meeting 


requirements for entrance in special 
service divisions. 


(4) Q. How may small general high 
schools provide equipment necessary in 
teaching preinduction training courses 
recommended by the War Department? 


A. The course outlines which have 
been developed by the War Department 
require a minimum of shop and labora- 
tory equipment. Home-made equipment 
and the use of charts, models, film slides, 
and films will in many cases provide sat- 
isfactory substitutes for more expensive 
equipment. It should be possible also 
to conduct a school salvage campaign 
to gather in certain types of obsolete 
machines, equipment, and apparatus for 
demonstration and instructional pur- 
poses. The ingenuity of teachers in im- 
provisation and demonstrations and ex- 
ercises out of noncritical materials can 
and should be utilized to the fullest. 


(5) Q. What provisions should high 
schools make for occupational informa- 
tion and guidance service in connection 
with the Victory Corps program? 


A. The Office of Education recom- 
mends that some person be definitely 
assigned the responsibility in every high 
school to serve as occupational informa- 
tion and war service counselor. This in- 
dividual should be responsible for accu- 
mulating newspaper clippings, bulletins, 
and publications bearing upon critical 
manpower needs both for the armed 
forces and for war production industries, 
agriculture, and for local service occupa- 
tions. 

The Office of Education now has in 
preparation some Victory Corps guidance 
suggestions which will contain detailed 
helps for the high schools concerning 
guidance programs, procedures and 
sources of authentic information. 


(6) Q. How may the high schools 
wishing to undertake a program of op- 
tional military drill secure competent 
drill masters? 


A. Contacts should be made with State 
guard units and with R. O. T. C. insti- 
tutions for such assistance as they may 
offer. Plans are under way by which 
the American Legion will contact each of 
the State departments of education to 
offer its service in the conduct of a State 
institute for the purpose of training vol- 
unteer drill masters to serve in local 
communities. When these plans are un- 
der way in your State you should be able 
in cooperation with local legion posts to 
secure the assignment to volunteer 
teachers, Legionnaires, or others to at- 
tend this institute to secure intensive 
training. 


(7) Q. What parts of the Victory 
Corps program emphasize college pre- 
paratory courses? 


A. The question has been raised as to 
whether or not the emphasis given by 
the Victory Corps program to occupa- 
tional courses precludes the offering of 
college preparatory courses. Certainly 
there will be need for such courses, par- 





ticularly those preparing for entrance to 
advance training in institutions provid- 
ing preprofessional courses for engi- 
neering, agriculture, medicine, nursing, 
teaching, etc. The Victory Corps pro- 
gram recognizes this need and makes 
provision for such college preparatory 
students to enroll either in the Produc- 
tion Service Division if they are pre- 
paring for admission to agricultural, en- 
gineering, and technical institutions of 
higher education, or in the Community 
Service Division if they are preparing 
for entrance into liberal arts colleges. 
Students planning to study medicine or 
dentistry, for example, may desire, while 
meeting college entrance requirements, 
to qualify also for the Air, Land, or Sea 
Service Division. 


(8) Q. Will textbook publishers have 
ready for the market by the beginning 
of the second semester textbooks writ- 
ten to parallel preinduction training 
courses? 


A. Yes. A number of publishers have 
definitely assured the Office of Education 
that they are preparing textbooks to par- 
allel the preinduction training course 
outlines developed by the War Depart- 
ment and distributed to the schools as 
follows: Fundamentals of electricity, 
fundamentals of machines, fundamen- 
tals of shop work, fundamentals of radio, 
fundamentals of automotive mechanics. 


(9) Q. Will application blanks for en- 
rolling students in the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps be provided by the Office of 
Education? 


A. No. The Victory Corps Manual 
makes it clear that these application 
blanks are to be prepared by the schools 
of the local communities and are to re- 
main there. 


(10) Q@. What are the general plans 
suggested for improving the physical fit- 
ness programs of the high schools? 


A. Working in close cooperation with 
physical fitness authorities, the Office of 
Education has prepared a manual en- 
titled: Physical Fitness Through Physical 
Education for the Victory Corps. This 
manual makes detailed suggestions con- 
cerning the physical education program 
to be recommended in the high schools 
as part of the Victory Corps. 

The general standards suggested in- 
clude: (1) medical examinations for stu- 
dents referred by physical education 
teachers as a basis for assignment to a 
strenuous or a restricted program of 
physical education; (2) at least one reg- 
ular school period per day, or not less 
than 40 minutes, for physical education 
for every boy and girl in high school, this 
period to be supplemented in the case of 
the boys by planned participation in sus- 
tained and vigorous physical activity for 
not less than 10 hours each week (includ- 
ing participation in athletics, long hikes, 
and strenuous physical labor). 


(11) Q. What is the relation of the 
Victory Corps to activities of State and 
local defense councils? 
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A. Under date of October 3, Commis- 
sioner of Education Studebaker and 
O. C. D. Director James M. Landis is- 
sued a joint statement concerning pro- 
posed relationships of the Victory Corps 
to activities of State and local defense 
councils. Chief State school officers 
have been provided with a copy of this 
statement. (Complete statement pub- 
lished in December 1 issue of EDUCATION 
FoR VICTORY.) 


(12) Q. What are the major means 
now available for the national dissemi- 
nation of information about the High- 
School Victory Corps? 


A. Each Tuesday afternoon 2:30 p. m. 
EWT, there is presented over the Blue 
network the High-School Victory Corps 
radio hour with George V. Denny as an- 
nouncer. The programs are being pre- 
pared cooperatively by the War and 
Navy Departments Public Relations Divi- 
sions and the U. S. Office of Education. 
They are prepared primarily for the 
members of the High-School Victory 
Corps and should be extremely valuable 
in building a feeling of national esprit de 
corps in members. 

Besides the national radio hour, which 
is addressed primarily to student mem- 
bers of the Corps, there is carried in Ep- 
UCATION FOR VICTORY, a Victory Corps sec- 
tion, of interest primarily to adminis- 
trators and teachers. 

Several of the high-school student 
publications are devoting a special sec- 
tion of their publications to reporting 
the activities of the Corps. These pub- 
lications reach a very considerable num- 
ber of high-school student readers. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
means of disseminating information 
there will be a number of bulletins issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education, and it is 
expected that similarly State depart- 
ments of education will prepare helpful 
material for use in the varidus States. 
Finally, discussion of the High-School 
Victory Corps will be carried on in nu- 
merous national, regional, and State con- 
ferences and conventions. 


(13) Q. What is the importance of the 
State and local advisory committees in 
the Victory Corps program? 


A. It is of the greatest importance that 
State and local advisory committees be 
established in connection with the Vic- 
tory Corps program which by its very 
nature involves the participation of high- 
school youth in war services. Members 
of the Victory Corps local advisory com- 
mittee should include representatives of 
local defense organizations, and should 
work in close cooperation with such or- 
ganizations as Red Cross, rationing 
boards, etc. Additional representatives 
from important community social, busi- 
ness, labor, fraternal and other inter- 
ests should be added. See answer to 
question 11 above, concerning the coop- 
erative relationship to be established be- 
tween school authorities and the defense 
councils, 


Physical Conditioning for Service 
in the Armed F'’orces 


Cne of the Army-Navy exercises recommended for the physical 
training program now being introduced into the Nation’s high 
schools as part of the High-School Victory Corps. The illustration 


is reproduced from the pamphlet, 


**Physical Fitness Through 


Physical Education for the Victory Corps,”’ published by the U. S. 


Office of Education 


Stamina and Endurance Necessary 


“I wonder how many of our soldiers 
and sailors have already lost their lives, 
not because of the enemy’s bullets, but 
because of their own lack of physical fit- 
ness,” said Commander Gene Tunney on 
the December 8 Nation-wide broadcast 
of the High-School Victory Corps Hour. 

Commander Tunney, undefeated 
heavyweight boxing champion, now di- 
rector of the U. S. Navy’s Physical Fit- 
ness Program, was featured on the 
Victory Corps broadcast with Colonel 
Theodore Banks, Chief of the Athletic 
and Recreation Branch, Special Service 
Division, U. S. Army. 

Requirements for Service 

Outlining physical fitness requirements 
for active service with the armed forces, 
Commander Tunney pointed out that, 
first of all, when men report for military 
and naval service, they ought to be free 
from disease—and have enough strength 
to do the heaviest tasks that may be en- 
countered in the line of duty; they must 
have the endurance to keep going with- 
out undue fatigue through the most 
strenuous day. “You can measure @ 
soldier’s span of life at the front by his 
ability to resist fatigue,” he said. 

“We read about men who struggled 
through swamps and mountains for days 
before reaching safety—or about men 
like those three Navy flyers and Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker and his crew who 
survived for weeks in rubber boats be- 
fore being rescued. How many other 
men haven’t we heard of who perished 
because of lack of endurance to with- 
stand similar grueling ordeals? 

“Another requirement for a first-class 
fighter is ‘cardio respirator endurance’ 
or ‘wind’—‘wind’ enough to perform 


easily no matter how long the fight lasts! 
The third group of requirements is 
speed, agility, and flexibility. Sports- 
writers call that ‘boxing skill’—the Army 
calls it ‘effectiveness in tactical opera- 
tions,’ ” the champion added. 


Endorse New Program 

Both Commander Tunney and Colonel 
Banks endorsed the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s new program for physical edu- 
cation outlined in the recently pub- 
lished manual “Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps” (Victory Corps Series Pamphlet 
No. 2). 

Colonel Banks, in discussing the calis- 
thenic and conditioning program for 
boys outlined in the new manual, said 
that the program is based upon tests 
made by the Army, Navy, and other 
physical fitness experts. “Many of the 
suggested exercises are being used by our 
men in the service—everything from 
tough pull up and push up exercises—to 
rope climbing, tumbling, and aquatic 
sports!” he said. Colonel Banks pointed 
out that competitive athletics are impor- 
tant and must be continued in our high 
schools. Undoubtedly the problem of 
transportation will affect schedules for 
interschool matches, but there’s no rea- 
son why the intramural schedules 
shouldn’t be continued and increaséd. 

“Participate in your school physical 
fitness program with the equipment 
you’ve got and can improvise. But get 
into training—get yourself into first- 
class physical condition—get tough and 
hard—make yourself strong. Remem- 
ber—we are fighting a war of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and nothing but a 
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clean cut knock-out of our enemies is go- 
ing to bring us the victory we want,” 
Colonel Banks added. 

“Physical Fitness Through Physical 
Education for the Victory Corps” in- 
cludes two chapters devoted to detailed 
descriptions of exercises recommended 
by the Army and Navy to develop the 
kind of stamina and endurance required 
of soldiers and sailors. Diagrams simi- 
lar to the accompanying sketches, which 
demonstrate a tumbling exercise, illus- 
trate the text. 

Copies of Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
25 cents each. 


Physical Fitness 
Leaders for the 
Victory Corps 


Four of the Regional Institutes on 
Physical Fitness that are being conducted 
cooperatively by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Army, Navy, and Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services were re- 
cently held. 


In Each Command 


These conferences were part of a series 
of nine meetings, one of which is being 
conducted in each of the Army Service 
Commands. The first two of the series 
of 3-day institutes were held in New York 
and Boston during the period of Novem- 
ber 4to 11. The third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth conferences were held at the Wal- 
nut Hills High School in Cincinnati, the 
Chicago Teachers College in Chicago, the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln, and 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
W. K. Streit of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, A. H. Pritzlaff of the Chicago 
Public Schools, Mabel Lee of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, and Frederick Cozens 
of the University of California, served as 
local chairmen for these meetings. 

Representatives from Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, and Kentucky attended 
the Cincinnati meeting. The States of 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin were 
represented at Chicago, and the Insti- 
tute at Lincoln was attended by selected 
delegates from Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming, 
At Berkeley were representatives from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada, California, ‘and Arizona, 

Each State department of education 
was invited to send approximately 25 





representatives to one of the Regional In- 
stitutes on Physical Fitness. At all con- 
ferences, however, large numbers of per- 
sons in addition to the appointed repre- 
sentatives attended the meetings. 
Local Training Conferences 

The purpose of the nine Regional In- 
stitutes is to introduce and interpret the 
high-school program of physical fitness 
to a selected group of leaders from each 
State who should return to their home 
States and serve as a faculty for a series 
of local training institutes in each State. 
The purpose of the local conferences 
should be to explain the Physical Fit- 
ness Program to the school administra- 
tors and teachers. There should be a 
large enough number of institutes in 
each State to reach all administrators 
and teachers with a minimum amount of 
travel on their part. 

The three remaining institutes were 
held in December at Austin, Tex.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; and Baltimore, Md. David 
K. Brace of the University of Texas, 
Thomas McDonough of Emory Univer- 
sity, and Louis Burnett of the Baltimore 
City schools, served as local chairmen, 


Art and the Victory 
Corps Program 


The Victory Corps program for high 
schools aims to utilize all school facil- 
ities that can contribute a service to our 
total-war effort. In addition to services 
that can contribute directly to knowl- 
edge and skills essential to war activities, 
there are school services that can con- 
tribute indirectly to winning the war 
through the influence they exert over 
the attitudes of the people relative to 
war situations and problems arising out 
of the war. Programs in the creative 
arts, aS commonly organized in our 
schools, can render many services valu- 
able for this purpose, states Maris M. 
Proffitt, consultant, Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education. 


A Service to War Needs 


With specific reference to art Dr. 
Proffitt points out that there is a recip- 
rocal relation between it and war condi- 
tions. War provides art with current 
situations, of intense appeal, which offer 
themes of universal human interest for 
its compositions. Art gives war aesthetic 
portrayals, of the righteousness of its 
cause, the services needed, and the prob- 
lems encountered, through graphic forms 
inspiring strong emotional reactions. As 
examples of this relation, the following 








are cited: Spirit of ’76 by Willard, Napo- 
leon’s Retreat and Napoleon at Friedland 
by Meissonier, the murals in the library 
of Harvard University depicting scenes 
from World War I by Sargent, the appli- 
cations of the principles of camouflage 
in World War I as developed by Thayer, 
the sketches and paintings of Civil War 
scenes—Prisoners from the Front, Home, 
Sweet Home, etc.—by Winslow Horner, 
and the hundreds of posters made during 
the period of World War I and to the 
present time during World War II that 
were inspired by war conditions and 
which had for their purpose a service 
to war needs. 


Discover Ways and Means 


Art departments of schools will readily 
discover ways and means to capitalize on 
war conditions for stimulating interest 
in art work and at the same time partici- 
pate in the Victory Corps program so as 
to make an effective contribution to the 
total-war effort. For example, art may 
consider as areas for themes and for 
services that can contribute to war ef- 
forts, financing the war, training person- 
nel for technical work, transporting per- 
sonnel and commodities, caring for the 
disabled, producing food supplies. Art 
departments can contribute to war work 
through the production of posters for use 
in schools and by local organizations, 
through assistance rendered to any war 
programs of the community that require 
decorative treatment, through assistance 
in the production of visual aids for in- 
structional purposes, through graphic 
presentations of data pertaining to war 
conditions, and through map-making. 


Negro History Week 


The eighteenth annual celebration of 
Negro History Week has been scheduled 
for February 7-14, 1943. 

Many schools throughout the country 
will develop programs for this occasion 
that will illustrate the contributions of 
Negro Americans to the culture and in- 
stitutions of our society. 

Special posters and other assistance 
may be secured by writing to Carter G. 
Woodson, director, Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 
1538 Ninth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. Contributions made by the Negro 
race toward advancing American democ- 
racy is the central theme for 1942-43. 

The Association publishes the Journal 
of Negro History and The Negro History 
Bulletin, The latter is designed espe- 
cially for high-school students. 
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Training Services for War 


Industries and Agriculture 


Sponsored by the War Manpower Commission 
and Cooperating Public Services 


An outline of training programs for 
persons employed or preparing for em- 
ployment in war production and agri- 
culture has been formulated by the 
training agencies of the War Manpower 
Commission and cooperating public serv- 
ices. The training provided by these 
agencies is given to increase the produc- 
tion of war materials and agricultural 
products. Maximum war production in- 
volves full utilization of the knowledge 
and skills of those already employed, the 
training of qualified individuals in prepa- 
ration for war employment, and the ex- 
tending of such contributing services as 
will facilitate the recruitment, training, 
and full utilization of manpower. 


The Cutline Presented 


The outline is presented in four sec- 
tions as follows: 


I. Agencies Involved 

The principal agencies offering train- 
ing and related services, without cost, to 
employers and employees in war indus- 
tries are: 

1. Training Within Industry Service 
(TWI) advises on overall on-the-job 
training problems and is specifically as- 
signed to promote production training 
through specific training programs for 
supervisors, instructors, and training 
directors. 

2. Apprentice and Training Service 
(ATS) advises on overall training prob- 
lems and is specifically assigned to pro- 
mote production training through de- 
velopment of complete training programs 
which provide on-the-job training co- 
ordinated with the training services 
supplied by other agencies. 

3. Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers (formerly VE-—ND), 
U. S. Office of Education, in cooperation 
with State and local vocational schools, 
is specifically assigned to give training 
of less than college grade to war pro- 
duction workers. 

4. Vocational Training for Rural War 
Production Workers (OSYA), U. S. Office 
of Education, in cooperation with State 
boards for vocational educational and 
local departments of vocational agricul- 
ture is specifically assigned to give train- 
ing of less than college grade in the 
production of farm commodities and in 





the repair, operation, and construction 
of farm machinery and equipment. 

5. Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training (ESMWT), U. S. 
Office of Education, in cooperation with 
colleges and universities, is specifically 
assigned to offer training of college grade 
in engineering, chemistry, physics, and 
production supervision to train profes- 
sional and technical workers for war 
industries. 

6. National Youth Administration 
(NYA) is specifically assigned to provide 
training to unemployed, out-of-school 
youth between the ages of 16 to 25 in 
skills required in war industries. 

7. The United States Employment 
Service (USES) is specifically assigned to 
deal with labor supply, make recom- 
mendations regarding training needs and 
on the most effective use of personnel in 
terms of the prevailing and anticipated 
labor requirements. The Employment 
Service will direct industry to the service 
assigned to give the training assistance 
needed. 


II. Kinds of Training Available 
for Employed War Workers 


1. For Production Operators 


Training on production (employed 
workers).—Training on production work 
is the kind of training most commonly 
provided by employers in their own plants 
or shops. Assistance is provided in work- 
ing out plans for such training by the 
Apprentice and Training Service. The 
vocational schools provide production 
training in the school or in the employ- 
er’s plant, provided the trainees are paid 
for the time spent in training and pro- 
vided that training values are empha- 
sized, rather than production. 

Training on production (employed 
farmers) —Training on production of es- 
sential farm commodities under the 
OSYA program includes training for 
farmers in the production of farm com- 
modities and, in the repair, operation, 
and construction of farm machinery and 
equipment as may be necessary to meet 
the needs of farmers in obtaining the 
production goals of those farm commod- 
ities designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Preproduction training 
workers) .—Preproduction 


(employed 
training is 






provided to develop the skills of employed 
workers where the training cannot be 
accomplished on production work. The 
Apprentice and Training Service assists 
in setting up such programs where the 
training is to be provided by the em- 
ployer. The vocational schools set up 
preproduction training programs for em- 
ployed workers according to the employ- 
er’s specifications or provide instructors 
to carry on such training in the employ- 
er’s plant if adequate training cannot be 
provided by the employer. 


2. For Skilled Production Specialists 

Advancing worker and upgrading pro- 
grams (employed workers).—The ad- 
vancing worker program provides train- 
ing designated to produce machine opera- 
tors and skilled production specialists. 
It is operated according to an organized 
and formalized plan and is based upon 
agreements as to rates of pay, classifica- 
tion of workers, and a schedule of work 
experiences, and the plan usually mak- 
ing provisions for supplementary train- 
ing. The Apprentice and Training 
Service is responsible for providing as- 
sistance in the organization and estab- 
lishment of this type of training, and 
the vocational schools provide the sup- 
plementary training. 

An upgrading program is a training 
program designed to increase the use- 
fulness of an employed worker by train- 
ing him either to perform additional 
jobs or to increase his efficiency in jobs 
he can already perform. Planning and 
assistance in establishing upgrading pro- 
grams may be obtained from any of 
the training services. If supplementary 
training is required, it is provided by the 
vocational schools. 


3. For All-Round Skilled Mechanics 
Trades and crafts apprenticeship (em- 
ployed workers).—Apprenticeship train- 
ing is a comprehensive training program 
for a skilled occupation of broad scope 
requiring 4,000 or more hours of job ex- 
perience, rounded out by supplementary 
training, for completion. Its objective 
is the development of all-round skilled 
workers. The Apprentice and Training 
Service is specifically designated to as- 
sist in organizing the work experiences, 
and in the establishment of proper em- 
ployer-employee relationships, and to set 
up the mechanics of the training pro- 
gram so far as the employers and em- 
ployees are concerned. The vocational 
schools provide the supplementary train- 
ing and advise on job training problems, 
The objective of this training is the de- 
velopment of all-round skilled workers. 
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Their Assistants 


College level war training (employed 
workers).—Through the facilities of. meet specific needs. 
about 200 participating colleges and uni- 
versities, Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training offers special 
courses, without cost, designed to assist 
in upgrading employees of war indus- 
tries or to qualify them for specific jobs. 
The courses, which are of college level, 
prepare qualified high-school graduates 
to fill professional and subprofessional 
jobs in the fields of engineering, chemis- 


War Manpower Commission training services and other public training services for persons seeking 


4. ane’ Engineers, Chemists, Physicists, 





try, and physics. 


12 to 16 weeks. 


In consultation with 
management of war industries, the col- 
leges can design courses tailor-made to 


While high-school education is the 
minimum qualification for admission, 
certain of the courses, by their nature, 
demand from 1 to 4 years of prior col- 
lege education. Classes may meet on the 
college campus or elsewhere—in the 
plants of the industries served in many 
instances. The courses usually last from 
While some full-time 
courses are offered, the majority are 


conducted part-time in the evenings to 
accommodate employed persons outside 
of working hours. 


5. For Plant Administrative and Pro. 


employment and employed workers 


duction Supervisory Personnel and 

Their Assistants 

College level training in production 
supervision (employed workers) .— En- 
gineering, Science and Management War 
Training offers courses in production 
supervision as described above. These 
courses produce technically trained spe- 
cialists to deal with problems of produc- 
tion, organization, management, labor 


Special assistance available to War Production employers —Local representatives of any of the following Federal agencies 
will assist employers in planning plant training programs as well as giving specific help in their special fields. These services 
are made available out of public funds provided for war needs. 


Kind of training 


Preproduction training and training on 
production (for employed workers). 


Production training for employed 
farmers. 


Planning for preproduction or pro- 
duction training to be provided by the 
employer (for employed workers). 

Advancing worker and upgrading pro- 
grams (for employed workers). 


Trades and crafts apprenticeship (for 
employed workers). 


College-level war training for engineers, 
chemists, physicists, and their assist- 
ants (for ‘employed workers). 


College-level war training in production 
supervision (for employed workers). 


Plant training-director training (for em- 
ployed workers). 


Foreman training and conference lead- 
ing. 


Job instruction training, job methods 
training, and job relations training 
(for employed workers). 

Preemployment training (leads to em- 
ployment). 

Preemployment training of rural and 
nonrural persons. 


Preemployment training for youth (leads 
toemployment). 


Preemployment college-level training for 
engineers, chemists, physicists, and 
their assistants (leads to employment). 


Other serrices contributing to the training of 
war workers 
Training teacher trainers. 


Laborrelations. 


Recruiting and placing of workers 


Scope 


Training in the performance of specific 
operations. 


Short-unit training in production of 
farm commodities and in repair, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Training for specific operations. 


Organized and formalized plans for 
training machine operators and process 
workers (flexible number of hours) 


Comprehensive program of 4,000 or more 
hours shop experience with supple- 
mentary instruction, 


Comprehensive training in short, col- 
lege-level courses for professional and 
subprofessional jobs in engineering, 
chemistry, and physics. 

Comprehensive training in short, col- 
lege-level courses in production and 
supervisory techniques. 


Short series of discussions. 


Conferences conducted by skilled lead- 
ers. 


Short, intensive practice units. 


Specific and intensive training for defi- 
nite pay-roll jobs in war industries. 


Short-unit, general mechanical courses, 
courses for training inexperienced per- 
sons as farm workers. 


Work training organized along methods 
prev ailing in private industry for jobs 
in war industry. 


Comprehensive training in short, college- 
level courses designed to prepare quali- 
fied persons, particularly women and 
older men, for professional and sub- 
professional! jobs in engineering, chem- 
istry, and physics. 


Scope 


A comprehensive program of instruction 
in the methods, techniques, and ma- 
terials used in efficient instruction. 

Assistance in the solution of labor rela- 
tions problems arising from training 
programs. 


Recruiting and-placing of qualified work- 
ers of all kinds. 


Note.—Employers are urged to assign responsibility for in-plant training and 
Employment Offices can supply the name and address of the local training agencies, 


Purpose 


To provide instruction for beginning or 
potential workers, during hours of 
employment. 

To meet training needs of farmers in ob- 
taining production goals set by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

To provide for instruction of workers by 
the employer during hours of employ- 
ment. 


To develop specific skills in individual 
workers through: 
(a) organized work experience. 
(6) supplementary training. 
To develop all-round skilled mechanics 
through: 
(a) organized work experience. 
(6) supplementary instruction. 
To develop professional and subpro- 
fessional personnel for specific jobs in 
engineering, chemistry, and physics. 


To train specialists to deal with prob- 
lems of production, organization, man- 
agement, labor laws and regulations, 
ete. 

To assist plant training directors to 
identify training needs, organize in- 
plant programs, and improve their 
effectiveness. 

To train supervisory personnel in direct- 
ing and supervising work; develop- 
ment of interdepartmental coordina- 
tion and good working relationships. 

To assist first-line supervisors in acquir- 
ing these skills in their everyday on- 
the-job work. 

To prepare individuals for entrance into 
war industry employment as produc- 
tion operators and process workers. 

To provide a reservoir of persons with 
mechanical training who may enter 
war industry; to prepare inexperienced 
persons for agricultural employment. 

To prepare persons between the ages of 
16 and 25 for entrance into war industry 
employment as production operators 
and process workers 

To develop professional and_subprofes- 
sional personnel Yor specific jobs in 
engineering, chemistry, and physics. 
Emphasis is on women and older men. 


Purpose 


To train full-time instructors to conduct 
training programs. 


To assist employers and employees in the 
solution of problems of seniority, hours, 
wages, and classification of workers in 
connection with training programs. 

To bring together men and jobs to assist 
in recruitment of applicants for train- 
ing. To survey personne! needs, etc. 


Available through 


Vocational Schools, 
Vocational agricultural schools. 


Apprentice and Training Service. 


(a) Apprentice and Training Service, 
(6) Vocational schools. 


(a) Apprentice and Training Service. 

(6) Vocational schools. 

Engineering, science, and management 
war training through cooperating ¢ 
leges and universities. 


Engineering. science, and management 
war training through cooperating col- 
leges and universities. 

Training within industry and State 
boards for vocational education. 


Training within industry and State 
boards for vocational training. 


Training within industry and State 
boards for vocational training. 


Vocational schools. 


Vocational ag ‘icultural schools. 
National Youth Administration. 


Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training through cooperating 
colleges and universities. 


Available through— 
State boards for vocational education. 


Apprentice and Training Service through 
field staff. 


Local employment offices of United 
States Employment Service of War 
Manpower Commission. 


contact with training agencies to a specific management representative. Local U. 8. 
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laws and regulations, and similar phases 
of industrial .management. Specific 
courses are designed to meet the in- 
dividual needs of war industries. In 
general, enrollment is restricted to em- 
ployed persons who are acceptable for 
positions of supervisory responsibility. 

Plant training-directors training (em- 
ployed workers) —This training provides 
intensified coaching in planning, oper- 
ating, and improving complete, plant- 
wide training programs. The training 
consists of short, intensive, practice 
units requiring 48 hours for completion. 
The service is available through the 
Training Within Industry Service and 
State boards for vocational education. 

Foreman training and conference lead- 
ing (employed workers). —The foreman 
training and conference leading program 
{is designed to train supervisory per- 
sonnel in directing and supervising work 
in the development of interdepartmen- 
tal coordination and good working re- 
lationships among the personnel of or- 
ganizations. The training is carried on 
by the conference methcd under the di- 
rection of a skilled conference leader. 
The time required for this training 
varies from 30 or more hours. This 
service is available through State boards 
for vocational education. 

6. For Trainers and Supervisors 

Job instructor training (employed 
workers) —Job instructor training is an 
intensive pregram of 10 hours of instruc- 
tion, designed te give the job instructor 
or supervisor practice in “how to break 
in” men on new jobs. The training con- 
sists of short, intensive, practice units 
for personne: in a position to give train- 
ing to new men on the job. This train- 
ing is °vailable through the Training 
Within Industry Service and State 
boards for vocational education. 

Job methods. training (employed 
workers) —Job methods training also 
consists of short, intensive, practice units 
and is designed to show the supervisor 
how to simplify and improve methods of 
doing jobs. This program requires 10 
hours for completion and is designed for 
supervisors in industry. The training 
is available through the Training Within 
Industry Service and State boards for 
vocational education. 

Job relations training (employed 
workers). —Job relations training is a 
short, intensive, training program con- 
sisting of practice units designed to give 
the supervisor pointers, in practice, on 
how to work with people. Its objective 
is the development of the abilities neces- 
sary to gain cooperation and promote 
teamwork among people. This training 
is available through the Training Within 








Industry Service and State boards for 
vocational education. 


III. Kinds of Training Given in 
Advance of Employment in 
War Industry or Agriculture 

1. For Production Operators 

Preemployment training (leads to em- 
ployment) .—Preemployment courses un- 
der the program of vocational training 
for war production workers provide spe- 
cific and intensive training for definite 
pay roll jobs in war industries. The 
period of training varies from a few days 
to several weeks or even several months, 
depending upon the length of time re- 
quired to prepare the individual for en- 
trance to employment in war industry. 

Referrals to training are from public em- 

ployment service rolls. The U. S. Em- 

ployment Service also verifies the need 
for this training and refers trainees to 
war contractors when they are qualified 
for employment. This training is given 
by the vocational schools cooperating 
through the State boards for vocational 
education with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion program of Vocational Training for 

War Production Workers. 

Preemployment training for rural and 
nonrural persons (leads to employ- 
ment). — Preemployment mechanical 
courses under the program of vocational 
training for rural war production work- 
ers are intended to create a reservoir of 
persons with preliminary training who 
may go into war production industrial 
employment as the occasion demands, or 
who may be better qualified to serve ag- 
riculture. These mechanical courses also 
function as devices for the selection and 
guidance of individuals into advanced 
or specific training courses. Preemploy- 
ment courses designed for potential farm 
workers train in the skills necessary to 
enable inexperienced persons to work on 


dairy, livestock, poultry, and other 
farms. 
Preemployment training for youth 


(leads to employment).—The National 
Youth Administration provides preem- 
ployment training to young persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 to prepare 
them for specific jobs in war industry. 
The training is offered in the Nation- 
wide workshops of the NYA War Produc- 
tion Training Projects where production 
is organized along lines closely approxi- 
mating those prevailing in private in- 
dustry. Trainees are referred from the 
rolls of the U. S. Employment Service 
or by direct application, and receive NYA 
wages while on the project. Housing is 
provided at the work site in resident 
projects for those youth who live beyond 
ready access to a project. To meet criti- 









cal labor shortages in certain areas, a 
plan for the orderly transfer of qualified 
trainees from local projects to reception 
centers near key industrial areas has 
been devised. With the cooperation of 
the U. S. Employment Service, the labor 
needs of essential industries are thus met 
and youth are assured of placement in 
jobs for which they have been trained. 


2. For Engineers, Chemists, Physicists, 

and Their Assistanis 

Preemployment training (leads to em- 
ployment).—The Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training program 
offers full-time training courses designed 
to prepare high-school and nontechnical 
college graduates for professional and 
subprofessional jobs through the facili- 
ties of cooperating colleges and universi- 
ties. Courses are designed by the spon- 
soring institutions in response to needs 
established through surveys of personnel 
requirements. 


FV. Other Services Contributing 
to the Training 


1. Training teacher  trainers—The 
teacher-training program is a compre- 
hensive program designed to train full- 
time instructors in the methods, tech- 
niques, and materials used in efficient in- 
struction. The development of a train- 
ing program and the organization of in- 
structional materials is often a part of 
this training. The time required varies 
from 40 to 240 hours, depending upon 
the needs of the training program in 
question. This service is available 
through State boards for vocational edu- 
cation. 

2. Labor relations.—The Apprentice 
and Training Service field men assist, 
in a consulting capacity, employers and 
employees and other training agencies to 
solve problems arising from training 
programs in the field of labor relations 
such as problems of seniority, hours, 
wages, and the classification of workers. 

3. Recruitment and placing of work- 
ers—The U. S. Employment Service has 
the responsibility of recruiting and plac- 
ing workers who have acquired skills 
through experience or training. It aims 
to bring together men and jobs; to keep 
in touch with specific future needs by 
plants, localities, and labor market areas; 
and to assist in the recruitment of appli- 
cants for training. The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service prepares job analyses, job 
descriptions, plant manning tables, and 
other occupational information which 
is made available to industry and train- 
ing agencies. Recommendations based 
on plant needs are made for the estab- 
lishment of preemployment training 
courses to the vocational schools. 
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Authority and 
Functions Defined 


The following statement was recently 
sent to presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, 
War Manpower Commission: 

The President of the United’States has 
just issued an Executive Order extend- 
ing the authority and functions of the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

Paragraph 6 of that Order relating to 
the utilization of non-Federal educa- 
tional institutions reads as follows: 

6. The Secretary of Wer and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall take such steps as 
may be necessary to assure that all training 
programs for the armed forces (including 
their Reserve components) and the Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary Corps, which are 
carried on in non-Federal educational in- 
stitutions, conform with such policies or 
regulations as the chairman, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, prescribes as 
necessary to insure the efficient utilization 
of the Nation’s educational facilities and 
personnel for the effective prosecution of 
the war. 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott, Chief of the Pro- 
fessional and Technical Employment and 
Training Division, has been requested to 
prepare promptly for the consideration 
of the Chairman, “such policies and regu- 
lations” relating to institutions of higher 
education as called for by paragraph 6. 
These will be sent to you at the earliest 
possible date. 

The purpose of the “policies and regu- 
lations” will be to “insure the efficient 
utilization of the Nation’s educational 
facilities and personnel for the effective 
prosecution of the war.” This means 
utilization for Army and Navy training 
programs and for civilian programs to 
meet war needs, 

A careful and comprehensive survey 
of facilities for student housing and in- 
struction in all the colleges and univer- 
sities is now in progress. This will serve 
to inform all Government agencies about 
available facilities: It will not be es- 
pecially useful, therefore, for institutions 
to submit information in other forms 
concerning their facilities. 


Mental Hygiene Pamphlet 

To help teachers meet the special men- 
tal hygiene problems of children in war- 
time, the George Davis Bivin Foundation 
has prepared a 16-page pamphlet, The 
Teacher’s Responsibility in Time of War. 
Copies may be obtained from the Child 
Welfare Research Station, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Single 
copies, 5 cents; 10 to 100 copies, 4 cents 
each; 100 or more copies, 3 cents each. 





Occupational Distribution 
at Burgard 


A report from William B. Kamprath, 
principal of the Burgard Vocational 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y., says that 
since July 1940, the Burgard school, op- 
erating on a 24-hour schedule, has 
trained and placed in national defense 
industries 6,168 persons. 

The occupational distribution of these 
persons was as follows: Aviation me- 
chanics, covering 10 special occupations, 
4,578; welding, covering 3 special occu- 
pations, 520; Diesel engine, maintenance 
and repair, 32; auto and truck mechan- 
ics, covering 6 occupations, 156; machine 
shop, covering 6 occupations, 418; other 
war industries, 464. 





APPRECIATION FROM 
WAR DEPARTMENT 


THE ARMY THANKS~ YOU 
FOR YOUR DECISION TO EN- 
TER AMERICAN WAR INDUS- 
TRY OUR TROOPS IN THE 
FRONT LINES ARE DEPEND- 
ING ON THE SUPPLIES YOU 
WILL SEND THEM “THE 
ARMY KNOWS YOU WILL 
GIVE THEM YOUR BEST SO 
THAT TOGETHER THE MEN 
» AND WOMEN AT THE BAT- 
TLEFRONT AND IN THE FAC- 
TORIES OF AMERICA WILL 
SMASH THE AXIS. 


Above is a copy of a telegram 
recently sent by Under Secre- 
tary of War Patterson to the 
students of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers 
Courses, Kenton County Voca- 
tional School, % Coordinator 
C. H. Ficke, Covington, Ky. 











U. S. Civil Service 
Employment Oppor- 
tunities 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
lists examinations for the following 
positions in educational fields: 


Chemist, junior, $2,000. (Open only to 
women) 
Announcement 219 (1942) and amend- 
ments. 
Chemist, $2,600 to $5,600, 
Announcement 235 (1942) and amend- 
ment. 
Dental hygienist, $1,620. 





— 





Public Health Service: Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; War Department. 
Announcement 111 of 1941 and amend- 

ment. 

Dietition, staff, $1,800. 

Announcement 44 of 1941 and amend- 
ment. 

Instructor, $2,000 to $4,600. 

Armored Force School, Fort Knox, Ky. 

Options: Radial engines, Internal- 
combustion engines, motorcycles, 
automotive (chassis less engine), 
radio operating, radio electrical, 

Announcement 147 of 1941 and amend- 
ment. 

Instructor, Motor Transport, $2,600 to 
$4,600. 

Quartermaster Corps, War Depart- 
ment. 

Options: Diesel engines; internal- 
combustion engines; motorcycles; 
blacksmith and welding; tire re- 
capping and sectional repair; fender, 
body, and radiator; automotive 
parts; automotive electrical and car- 
buretion; body finishing and up- 
holstery; automotive machinist; 
general. 

Announcement 212 (1942) and amend- 
ment. 

Library assistant, $1,260 to $1,620. An- 
nouncement 268 (1942), 

Medical technical assistant, $2,000. 
Mental Hygiene Division, Public 
Health Service. 

Options (technical assistant): Clini- 
cal laboratory, pharmacy, X-ray 
laboratory. 

Announcement 114 of 1941 and amend- 
ments. 

Motion-picture technician, $1,440 to 
$3,800. 

Needed—Motion-picture cameramen, 
firm technicians, sound technicians, 
and projectionists. 

Announcement 267 (1942). 

Nursing education consultant, $2,600 to 
$4,600. 

Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Announcement 250 (1942) and amend- 
ment. 

Physicist, $2,600 to $5,600. 

Announcement 236 (1942) and amend- 
ment. 

Physicist, junior, $2,000. 

Announcement 253 (1942) and amend- 
ment. 

Announcement 133 of 1941 and amend- 
ments. 

Training specialist, $2,600 to $5,600. 

Options: General (diversified tech- 
niques), general (motion-picture 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Wartime Consumer Education 
Economical Use of Fuel a Wartime Necessity 


and Duty 


Fuel is a commodity in which all civil- 
jans are concerned. The kind and 
amount of fuel needed may vary from 
one section of the Nation to another but 
the question of fuel consumption remains 
as one of our critical wartime problems. 
This question, then, becomes a vital one 
in connection with wartime consumer 
education, 

The Working Staff on Consumer Edu- 
cation and Related Activities in the U.S. 
Office of Education, in conjunction with 
representatives of other Federal agencies 
concerned with this problem, calls the 
attention of educators to the economy 
phase of the fuel problem and recom- 
mends that due stress be given in every 
appropriate teaching situation to the im- 
portance of adequate understanding and 
immediate and continued action. 


Enlist Your Furnace 
for Wartime Service 

A timely instruction sheet prepared 
jointly by U. S. Bituminous Coal Con- 
sumer’s Counsel, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and Office of War Information 
is entitled, Enlist Your Furnace for War- 
time Service. All of these agencies are 
represented in the Inter-Agency Coop- 
erative Committee on Consumer Educa- 
tion. In regions where coal is an im- 
portant fuel, teachers and pupils may 
well study the following instructions 
together for the purpose of getting accu- 
rate information into the homes and as 
a guide for pupils to follow in doing their 
part as members of family groups to 
conserve fuel. Official instructions issued 
jointly by the above named agencies 
follow: 


Heat Your Home With Less Coal 
This Winter 

There is nothing mysterious about 
operating a coal furnace efficiently. 
Even the parts aren’t puzzling once you 
understand their functions. For ex- 
ample, “draft” means just that—air 
passing through the furnace. A 
“damper” is a part by which you regu- 
late the amount of air. 

If you waste coal or heat this winter, 
you are NOT doing your part to help win 
the war. Study the accompanying 
sketch, follow the instructions and you'll 
be patriotic as well as economical. 


Daily Firing Schedule 
During the Day 
Bituminous 


Before firing push some of the live 
coals to rear or side of fire pot. Place 


fresh coal in space created. If coal is 
of smokeless variety, level off live coals, 
make hole in center for fresh fuel. 


Anthracite 

Coal is added evenly over surface ex- 
cept when pea or smaller size is used. 
Then a spot of burning coal should be 
left at the rear or side of fire pot to 
ignite gasses released by the fresh coal. 
At Night 


Bituminous 

If fire is low, fire up as in morning but 
add larger amount of coal. Push some 
of the live coals to rear or side of fire pot. 
When fire is burning well, close ash pit 
draft door, open check damper, and ad- 
just fire door damper towards closing. 
If uncertain that fire will hold during the 
night, a sprinkle of fine coal over fresh 
fuel surface will help. 
Anthracite 

Add coal, filling fire pot up to level of 
fire door. If it is very cold, it may be 
necessary to shake fire first to make 
room for fresh coal. Close ashpit draft 
door and open check damper. If coal 
gas is noticed, close check damper for a 
few minutes leaving ashpit draft door 
closed. When rid of the gas, reopen the 
check damper. 
In the Morning 
Bituminous 

Clean ashpit and shake grate. Turn 
grate to flat position. Leave 2 inches 
of ash on grate in cold weather and 
up to 6 in mild. Remove all large 
clinkers through fire door. Add coal as 
previously described in “during the day.” 
Open ashpit draft door, leaving check 
damper closed until fire is burning well. 
Then adjust damper. Adjust fire door 
damper so that flame is clear. 
Anthracite 

Close check damper. Clean ashpit 
and shake grates if necessary. On mildly 
cold days, grates will not need shaking 
every morning and omitting this will help 
hold back the fire—and save fuel. In 
cold weather, shake until a few red coals 
drop into the pit. Add coal as in “during 
the day.” 


Coal is a Weapon of War—Save 
a Shovelful a Day 


Damper and Draft Information 


Ashpit draft door—The more this is 
open, the more intensely the fire will 
burn and the more heat produced. If 
the ashpit is nearly airtight, the ashpit 
draft door should never be entirely 
closed. 

Ashpit door —Open only if fire is very 
slow in starting—and then only for a 
few minutes. 
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The check damper.—The more this 
door is open, the more slowly your fire 
will burn. When the ashpit draft door 
is open, the check damper should be 
closed. 

The fire door damper.—This should 
seldom be entirely closed when burning 
bituminous coal. Its principal function 
is to let additional oxygen into the fire 
pot to aid burning of gasses. 

The smoke pipe damper—This must 
be slightly open at all times. When 
open, the handle should run parallel with 
the smoke pipe. 

Additional information may be secured 
from the U. S. Office of the Bituminous 
Coal Consumers’ Counsel, Washington, 
D.C. 


WATL Announces Contest 


Radio Station WATL, Atlanta, Ga., has 
begun its sixth annual $1,250 college 
scholarship contest. It is based on the 
writing of original radio plays and is 
open to high-school seniors in the At- 
lanta area. Each of 12 awards will be 
paid by the station directly to colleges 
selected by the winners. During the last 
5 years, winners have selected 14 differ- 
ent colleges in Georgia and 15 colleges 
in 12 other States from Massachusetts to 
California. 

Each contestant must write an original 
half-hour radio play. No adaptations or 
translations and no collaborations are 
permitted. A contestant may enter more 
than one play, but is eligible for only one 
award. Each school must eliminate all 
except the six best plays written by its 
seniors. Two or more of these plays are 
broadcast over station WATL by a cast 
of students. 


At the conclusion of the contest in May, 
the six girls and six boys having written 
the best plays are given awards ranging 
from $50 to $200. Money is given directly 
to the colleges selected by the winners. 


The College Scholarship Contest is 
sponsored by J. W. Woodruff, owner and 
president of WATL, and is conducted by 
Para Lee Brock, educational director of 
the station. Further details concerning 
the contest may be had by addressing 
Miss Brock. 
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Junior Engineer Course for Women 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has revealed a heavy and growing de- 
mand in many governmental agencies 
for properly trained women to supple- 
ment the supply of male engineering 
graduates, nearly all of whom are now 
going into the armed forces. 

To meet this demand a course entitled, 
Engineering Fundamentals has been de- 
signed expressly to qualify women college 
graduates for positions as junior engi- 
neers. Nearly 150 colleges and univer- 
sities, approved to offer courses under 
Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training, have been asked to give 
this course wherever a sufficient number 
of qualified women can be brought to 
enroll and classrooms, laboratories, and 
instructors are available. The training 
will be conducted in accordance with a 
standard course outline prepared jointly 
by the Civil Service Commission and the 
U. -S. Office of Education. 

Like the hundreds of others sponsored 
by Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training, this course will be 
offered without tuition charges to those 
who are accepted for enrollment. The 
cost of textbooks, subsistence, and travel 
will be the only expenses incurred by the 
trainees, 

Women who successfully complete the 
course will be eligible for appointments 
in such Federal agencies as the Bureau 
of Ordnance, Bureau of Ships, or Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department; 
U. S. Engineers Office or the Office of 
the Chief of Ordnance of the War De- 
partment; U. S. Maritime Commission; 
U. S. Geological Survey; National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics; Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; and U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Appoint- 
ments will be made not only for positions 
in Washington, D. C., but also in the 

many field offices located throughout the 
country. The entrance salary for these 
positions is $2,000 a year. 


Qualifications of Applicants 

To be eligible, individuals must have 
completed 4 years of college and have a 
bachelor’s degree from some college or 
university of recognized standing. In 
order to meet the requirements for Civil 
Service employment, they must be citi- 
zens of the United States. Additional 
qualifications of people applying for this 
training will be determined through per- 
sonal interviews and aptitude tests con- 
ducted at each institution. 

The 320 hours of class study required 
to complete this course may be given in 
full-time day classes, meeting 32 hours 


a week for 10 weeks; or in evening classes, 
arranged to accommodate women al- 
ready employed, meeting 12 hours a week 
for approximately 27 weeks. 

The subjects to be included are: (1) 
Engineering computations and prob- 
lems—including the application of alge- 
braic formulas and geometric principles 
to the measurement of areas, volumes, 
and weights; the elements of trigonom- 
etry involved in elementary surveying; 
and the use of slide rules, tables, and 
computing machines. (2) Engineering 
drawing theory and practice—including 
the use of instruments and materials and 
the methods of indicating dimensions, 
lettering, and showing various views of 
sectional parts. (3) Elementary me- 


chanics of materials—including elemen- , 


tary statics and dynamics, stresses and 
strains, and the physical properties of 
materials. (4) Surveying—including 
surveying instruments and methods in 
cadastral, topographic, hydrographic, 
and construction surveys, with at least 
one field exercise. (5) Shop processes 
and methods—including the manufac- 
ture of various materials, and machin- 
ing, heat-treating, and fabricating 
methods, with manufacturing specifica- 
tions and tests and controls. 

Women who desire to take this train- 
ing should watch the bulletin boards and 
newspapers in their localities for an- 
nouncements of courses to be given at 
nearby colleges and universities or at 
off-campus centers. Applications should 
be made directly to the institutions par- 
ticipating in the Engineering, Science, 
and War Training Program. A list of 
these can be secured by addressing a re- 
quest to the Director of ESMWT, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Child-Care Work 


The Australian Council for Women in 
War Work recently called a meeting of 
24 different organizations interested in 
child education and child welfare to ex- 
plore the possibility of coordinating ef- 
forts directed toward the care of chil- 
dren in wartime. 

A provisional committee was set up to 
investigate current programs for the 
care of children, to make detailed recom- 
mendations to State and Federal gov- 
ernments and to lead public opinion in 
support of its recommendations. The 
Provisional Committee members in- 
cluded representatives of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, State and local edu- 
cation officials, universities and teachers 
colleges, 


—— 





WHAT’S FAIR FOR 
JUNIOR? 


When so many forces strike us outside 
of our own school work, we can well 
realize that these same forces are felt by 
the child who walks into our school in the 
morning. Junior’s favorite brother may 
have gone to war yesterday, or his mother 
may be working in a war industry, leay- 
ing him to prepare his breakfast and his 
lunch. There may be no one to greet 
him when he goes home each evening, 
and he is destined to while away his time 
as best he can until his family assembles 
in the evening—if it does then. 

Junior may or may not get enough 
food to eat. There’s more than an even 
chance that the food he receives does not 
consist of balanced rations. There is also 
a strong possibility that, lacking super- 
vision during after-school hours, Junior 
will fall into bad company. Not that he 
is bad—or perhaps his companions are 
not of the evil sort. With nothing spe- 
cifeally to do, and the whole world to 
do it in, Junior is not the kind of a boy 
to stand idly by and do nothing. Nor are 
his friends. 

Jittery adults affect Junior too. How 
happy is his home? His father and his 
mother? Are they worried about the un- 
certainties of the future? It is common 
knowledge that Junior is sensitive to 
adult reactions, to the persistence of 
worry, fear, hate, and pessimistic ob- 
servations concerfiing the future. He 
reflects these things in exaggerated emo- 
tional responses. Maybe he becomes de- 
linquent, temporarily or repeatedly. In 
any case, he suffers, 

That places the burden on the teacher 
The teaching profession is a demanding 
one—and it is becoming increasingly so 
That has been its history. Every addi- 
tional responsibility is an opportunity for 
the teaching profession to become equal 
to the task. It has done so in the past 
and it will do so in the future. Junior 
will be taken care of. 

—New Jersey Educational Review 


——_— 


Civil Service 
(From page 10) 


technique), trade and industrial. 

Announcement 199 (1942) and amend- 

ment. 

For announcements and application 
forms apply to the Board of the U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners at first- or sec- 
ond-class post offices or to the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. Applications 
may be filed with the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., until 
further notice. 
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Teacher Shortage Reports 


Fewer College Teachers in 1942-43 


Full-time staff engaged in resident instruction, Oct. 15, 1941, and Oct. 15, 1942, in 896 institutions of higher education 















































































































Number of F | 
ull-time staff Oct. 15 
institutions— | Percent of decrease, 1941 
} to 1942 
Item Replying Filling 1941 1942 | 
— in this 
on- | 

naire item Total | Men Women} Total Men | Women | Total Men | Women! 

! 

| | | 

All institutions reporting..... 964 896 44, 611 | 32, 245 | 12, 366 42, 346 | 29, 821 12, 525 5.1} 7.5 +1.3 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools 3. .........-- 577 540 34, 47 26, 719 7, 759 80, 006 25, 011 7, 995 4.3 6.4 +3.0 
Teachers colleges and normal schools. 150 l4l 6, 567 8, 425 3, 142 6, 094 3, 065 3, 029 7.2 10. 5 | 3.6 
) eee 237 215 3, 566 2,101 1, 465 3, 246 1, 745 1, 501 9.0{ 16.9) +2.4 
2. ———S- ESS OEE SE 
Publicly controlled... ........-.-.-- 842 | B17 | 22,302} 15,967 | 6,845] 20,908} 14,570| 6,338) 63] 8.7 0.1 
Universities, colleges, and professional! schools ?_..........- 91 87 13, 953 11, 324 2, 629 13, 301 10, 517 | 2, 784 | 4.7 7.14 +5.9 
Teachers colleges and normal schools.......--..-----c.e-0- 133 128 6, 341 8, 301 3, 040 5, 873 2, 949 | 2,924 7.4 10.7 | 3.8 
Junior colleges.........-.--.-.------. 118 102} 2,008] 1,332 676| 1,734! ‘1, 104 | 630! 136} 17.1 6.8 
SS SS... L222 SSS SOS oS OC O—EaSSS"|F-»e SS 
Privately controlled............ . 622 | 579 | 22,300 | 16,288| 6,021} 21,438] 15,251]; 6187{ 39/ 64 +2.8 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools ?..........-- 486 453 20, 525 15, 395 6, 130 19, 705 14, 494 5, 211 4.0 | 5.9 +1.6 
Teachers colleges and norma! schools............--.<. eine 17 13 226 124 102 221 116 105 2.2 6.5 +2.9 
PR Ci icicticnncinitwcahisicamakianesemumiinntbemaiiadion 119 113 1, 558 769 789 1, 512 641 871 3.0 16.6 +10.4 












































1 Increase shown by a plus sign. 


A decrease of 5 percent in the number 
of college and university teachers from 
the fall of 1941 to the fall of 1942 is re- 
ported in a preliminary statement just 
issued by Henry G. Badger and Benjamin 
W. Frazier of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. This statement is based on re- 
ports from 896 out of 1,720 institutions 
from which reports have been tabulated. 
Since other reports have been received 
but not yet tabulated, there may be slight 
changes in the amount of decrease, but 
it is believed that the trend is down- 
ward. 

The decrease is 7.5 percent for men 
teachers, but the trend for women teach- 
ers is the other way. The number of 
women teachers in colleges increased 1.3 
percent, but the number of women in- 
volved is not large. 

Increases of women teachers were 
most noticeable in the liberal arts 
schools. In the degree-granting uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional 
schools the percent was 3.0; among the 
junior colleges, it was 2.4. Among the 
publicly controlled universities, colleges, 
and professional schools, it was nearly 
6 percent, but a little less than 2 percent 
among those under private control. 

Among the teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools the number of women teach- 
ers is already nearly that of men, but in 
this group the reduction of women 
teachers was at a slower rate than that 
of men teachers. 


Greater Losses 


As a rule, publicly controlled institu- 
tions suffered greater losses in teaching 








3 Degree granting. 


personnel than did those under private 
control. The decrease for all publicly 
controlled institutions was 6.3 percent; 
for the privately controlled institutions 
it was 3.9 percent. 

The sharpest cut in personnel re- 
ported was among men teachers in pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges, where 
the decrease amounted to 17.1 percent. 
The largest proportionate increase was 
among women in privately controlled 
junior colleges, where an increase of 10.4 
percent was reported. 

Whereas teaching staffs were divided 
on a 50-50 basis between publicly and 
privately controlled institutions in 1941, 
there was a slight tendency upward in 
the privately controlled group in 1942 
due to the greater losses of staff in the 
publicly controlled groups. This fall 
only 49.4 percent of the teachers were in 
publicly controlled institutions and 50.6 
percent in those under private control. 


Maintaining Adequate 
College Staffs 


That institutions of higher education 
are alert to the problems of maintain- 
ing adequate instructional staffs in time 
of National emergency is shown in a pre- 
liminary statement issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The statement is 
based on reports tabulated from 964 in- 
stitutions out of 1,720 in the United 
States. Of the institutions reporting, 
342 are under the control of States, cities, 
counties, or districts and 622 are under 
the control of religious sects or other 
private agencies. 












Some 20 different measures had been 
taken by the 964 institutions to meet 
or prevent shortage of teachers. Seven 
of these means were given by 100 or 
more institutions. Most institutions re- 
ported more than one type of measure. 

Increasing the number of hours of 
teaching for the regular staff was given 
by almost half of the institutions re- 
porting. This was mentioned by 156 
publicly controlled and 311 privately con- 
trolled institutions and was the most 
commonly reported administrative meas- 
ure in both groups. Seccna in frequency 
for both publicly and privately con- 
trolled institutions was the discontinu- 
ing of courses. Other commonly used 
measures in descending order of fre- 
quency were: Replacing men with wom- 
en, increasing salaries, obtaining selec- 
tive service deferment of men, retention 
of teachers beyond the normal retire- 
ment age, and using graduate assistants. 

Between 50 and 100 institutions re- 
ported: Discontinuing non-teaching ac- 
tivities, such as research, supervision of 
student activities, etc.; reducing aca- 
demic qualifications for positions; pool- 
ing instructional work with other insti- 
tutions; and recalling retired members 
of staff. This last measure, reported by 
58 institutions, is of particular interest 
in connection with the retention of staff 
members beyond retirement age, re- 
ported by 172 institutions. 


Means Employed 
A relatively small number of institu- 
tions (10 or fewer) reported the em- 
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Measures taken to prevent or meet shortages in instructional staff members, 
institutions of higher education, fall of 1942 

















All institutions Publicly controlled | Privately controlled 
institutions institutions 
Item . 

Number Rank in Number Rank in Number Rank In 

: ;.| order of ‘ ;.| order of « ;.| order of 

using this) impor- using this impor- using this impor- 

measure tance measure | ‘tance measure tance 
Number of institutions reporting_..................- 5 eres See OTP Be ccccnccce 

Measures taken: 
Increasing hours of teaching..................-.- 467 1 156 1 311 1 
nO... .cssseccnbbnninimniinn 352 2 129 2 223 2 
Replacing men with women. ..................- 271 8 116 3 155 5 
EEE 266 4 106 4 160 4 
Obtaining deferment of men_-...........-.-..-- 254 5 86 5 168 3 
Retention of staff members beyond retirement 
“eee Ss li elias mentation Ae anne 172 6 38 7 134 6 
Using graduate assistants-...............---....- 124 7 40 6 84 7 
Discontinuing nonteaching activities_..........-. 82 8 30 9 52 8 
Reducing academic qualifications for position. --- 75 9 37 8 38 10 
Pooling instructional work with other institu- 

at ESA PASEO. 58 10 10 11 48 9 
Recalling retired members of staff_.............-. 58 10 22 10 36 ll 























ployment of the following means to al- 
leviate faculty shortages: Employing 
part-time teachers, increasing class size, 
transferring teachers from their regular 
departmental assignment to a related de- 
partment, alternating courses, combining 
courses, pooling instructional work 
among other instructors, securing pro- 
fessional men to teach single courses, 
using qualified men to teach their minor 
fields of specialization, and using under- 
graduate students. The infrequent use 
of certain measures which do not in- 
volve appreciable lowering of standards, 
and the frequent use of measures which 
lower standards and bring hardships to 
teachers, suggest that some that are in- 
frequently reported such as transferring 
faculty members from surplus fields to 
shortage fields and securing professional 
men to teach single courses should be 
given further trial by more college ad- 
ministrators. 


Why Are Teachers Leaving 
Public Schools? 


A preliminary tabulation of reports 
from 448 city and county school systems 
giving the reasons why 11,000 teachers 
left the school system they were in, from 
the end of last school year in June until 
October 15 this fall, shows that half of 
the men entered the armed forces and 
that approximately half of the women 
left either to take a job in another school 
system or to get married. 

Almost 30 percent of the wdmen teach- 
ers leaving positions did not leave the 
teaching profession but went to “a better 
teaching job.” Only 15 percent of the 
men leaving went to another teaching 
job. The major reasons for leaving varv 
with the size and type of the school s - 
tem. For men, however, the major 1. 


son in all systems was to enter the armed 
forces. The second most frequent reason 
for men in county (rural) systems and 
group III and IV cities was to take an- 
other teaching job, but in group I and II 
cities was to take a war industries job. 
This is undoubtedly the direct result of 
the lower teacher’s salaries in rural and 
small city systems. 


The five major reasons for leaving the 
position they held last year, omitting 
the reasons “not reemployed” (that is, 
not offered reappointment) and “other,” 
were as follows: 


MEN 

Percent of 
Reason for leaving total leaving 
Matered armed 20t00s...n.ccccoascc-nne 50.5 
Cer CORSE BO Risccacnnnsnbcsscons 14.7 
k,l eS 14.1 
Federal Government job_....---.-.... 4.9 
Other business or industrial job......- 4.1 

WoMEN 

CORP CORCRING BW scceiccisccnenscass 28.7 
ITITIIUT :snscrias lecestcap shisha hathacic pitiaaeantaiaticiatsena 19.7 
ONS 8.0 
it .. .. ea 7.1 
Entered Federal Government __.....-.- 5.4 


Prefer City Positions 


The chief reason why women left the 
positions they held last year (excluding 
“other” reasons) in county systems and 
group III and IV cities was to take other 
teaching positions, the second most fre- 
quent reason was to be married. In 
group I cities the major reason was to 
retire, second to be married, and third to 
enter the armed forces. In the group II 
cities, however, the major reason was to 
be married followed by retiring as the 
second most important, and to take an- 
other teaching job as the third. 

These data show that a small percent- 
age of teachers stay in the rural and 
small city systems until they retire, but 
that group I and II cities offer posi- 
wons that are considered by the teachers 





as satisfactory for a life career. To 
teachers in the rural schools and those 
in the smallest cities, a job in the war 
industries was more attractive to ap- 
proximately 10 percent of those leaving 
than the one they were holding in the 
profession for which they had prepared. 
It should be noted that these are pre- 
liminary tabulations from about 5 per- 
cent of the school systems and the final, 
more complete tabulation may change 
some of the apparent conclusions. 


(See table on next page) 





How Virginia Does It 


Vocational Education in Virginia, a 
bulletin issued recently by the Virginia 
State Board of Education, contains an 
over-all review of the program carried 
on in the State. Agricviture, the trades 
and industries, home economics, and the 
field of distribution, as well as special 
programs covering war production train- 
ing are included. 

The bulletin contains approximately 
12 pages of text, 88 pages of illustrations, 
and also presents statistical information. 
It shows, for instance, that boys enrolled 
in all-day vocational agriculture classes 
in the State last year carried on super- 
vised farm practice programs involving 
23,649 acres of crops, 19,450 animals, 
346,361 fowls, and 22,168 supplementary 
farm jobs. It tells about the program 
for those employed in distributive busi- 
nesses conducted in Virginia under what 
is known as the “retail institute” plan, 
for both whites and Negroes, as well as 
the war-training program in distributive 
education. 


Home Economics Enrollments 


The following enrollments in home 
economics education are noted in the 
bulletin: 20,959 girls and 642 boys in 
357 day-school home economics depart- 
ments, 7,384 adults in evening and part- 
time classes, and 2,850 out-of-school 
youth in 163 centers. Attention is di- 
rected to the cooperation of home eco- 
nomics teachers with elementary-schoo! 
teachers in providing home project ex- 
periences for girls under 14 years of age. 
A plan is outlined by which occupation- 
ally competent tradesmen are given pro- 
fessional training to equip them to in- 
struct trade and industrial classes. An 
explanation is given of the instruction 
provided under the war production train- 
ing plan for out-of-school youth, many 
of them from Virginia farms, in the care 
and operation of motor vehicles; in metal 
work, including welding and tempering 
and farm machinery repair; and in 
woodworking and elementary electricity. 
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Number of teachers leaving schools from end of 1941-42 school year to Oct. 15, 1942, by reason for leaving 































































School systems 
Cities! 
Total number re- : 
porting (448) Counties (247) ’ 
Reason for leaving Group I (18) | Group II (82) | Group LIT (25) Group IV (76) 
| _— 
| | 
Number of— Number of— | Number of— | Number of— | Number of— | Number of— 
° | 
| | } 
Men Women Men | Women Men | Women| Men Women | Men Women Men /| Women 
| } ) | 
| | | | j | 
Total teachers leaving..... ee ey ae 8, 663 5, 301 2, 045 | 3, 144 | 358 | 685 | 798 1, 022 | 136 | 175 | 326 | 275 
ES Se ee ere ee 137 347 85 251 14 | 9 15 46 13 14 10 27 
Entered armed forces.........----------.-0+----. 1, 850 114 958 26 200 | 46 452 29 73 6} 167 7 
Entered Government job: | 
ee ees See es 181 288 90 221 5 | 4 48 28 10 12 | 18 23 
CS REA RR 3 38 22 36 | 1 | is: SSeeee .| 4 1 
i 3 | eee Renee 516 875 337 286 42 | 15 &6 41 9 4 42 29 
Other business or industrial job. ................ 149 180 70 85 20 40 37 32 3 ll 19 12 
Oe SE i inxnnatubsnnceddestemeneuenehe 539 1, 522 363 1, 258 12 24 81 115 24 37 | 59 88 
OUNO GIN CUR Denncicdnsdveauncccudicoubadenen 86 424] « 13 80 31 152 39 181 | 1 | 4) 2 7 
OO, LEILA, TEE os ; | | |) : | ee 63 
WUE. ccnobndeees<cléddatbiadactoamaiagmastasns 175 969 107 425 22 | 260 39 203 | 2 54 5 18 
' 
1 Group I—100,000 population and more. Group II—30,000 to 100,000 population. Group III—10,000 to 30,000 population. Group IV—2,500 to 10,000 population. 
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Duty of University Librerians 

Writing on the role of the university 
library in the war effort, Lawrence 
Thompson states in a recent issue of 
College and Research Libraries: 

If it is true, as the Librarian of Con- 
gress has stated, that the responsibility 
for this confused state of mind among 
our young people rests upon irrespon- 
sible writers, then it is the duty of 
university librarians to place before 
their undergraduates the books which 
will help them understafrd public af- 
fairs and their own place in the world 
of today. No means of bringing books 
to students can be neglected. Wecan- 
not wait for students to come to 
books. ... The university library 
need not stop its activity with the col- 
lection and distribution of books. It 
can post maps of war areas and set up 
displays wherever students will see 
them. 


A Real Contribution Says 
Mr. Rockefeller 


In a recently issued statement, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, declared: 

It has been encouraging to witness 
the energy, high purpose, and firm 
resolve demonstrated by the librarians 
of the United States in their contribu- 
tion to the country’s war activities. 
The cooperation of librarians in doing 
their share to further mutual under- 


standing among the American repub- 
lics is a real contribution to the per- 
manent well-being of the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

We in the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs are grateful 
for this cooperation, and offer you the 
complete resources of the Office in 
your efforts to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the 21 American republics 
in the war effort and of the vital role 
the Americas must play in the future. 
The basic facts must be made avail- 
able to a democratic people. We rely 
on the libraries of this country as one 
of the great channels of information 
necessary to understanding and to in- 
telligent participation by our citizens. 


Two Adaptations Offered 


World War II is having a drastic ef- 
fect upon professional library personnel. 
Many of these trained workers are going 
into war industries and at the same time 
fewer college graduates are finding it 
possible to finance a l-year course in 
professional librarianship. 

As a partial solution of this problem, 
the Pratt Institute Library School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is offering in 1943-44, in 
addition to its regular accredited l-year 
course, two adaptations of it. In one 
of these adjustments, a nonprofessional 
library assistant, if properly qualified, 
may take the l-year course over a period 
of 2 years and at the same time retain a 
half-time paying position in the library 


which recommended the student to the 
school. The course is spread over two 
9-month periods, each period an inte- 
grated arrangement of the course con- 
tent. 

Under the second plan of adjustment, 
two groups of students will be required. 
Group A will start the regular accredited 
course in June, finish the first term in 
September, and then start working for 
3 months in the cooperating libraries. 
Group B will start its first term of li- 
brary school work in September and 
finish it in January, at which time group 
A will start its second term, and group B 
will resume work in the field. The plan 
provides that a similar exchange of ac- 
tivities will take place at the end of the 
second and third terms of each group. 
By this plan, the cooperating libraries 
will fill full-time positions over a year 
and a quarter with students who have 
become increasingly professional in per- 
formance as their course progresses. 


Women Only Are Eligible 


The Army is now maintaining more 
than 2,000 libraries in the United States 
and overseas bases, with a total book col- 
lection of 7,500,000 volumes, besides sub- 
scriptions to current magazines. 
Trained librarians are operating the li- 
braries at the larger camps. 

As set forth in Army regulations, to 
qualify as a camp librarian, the appli- 
cant must be a graduate of a college or 
university of recognized standing, and 
also a graduate of an accredited library 
school; must Have had 1 year’s experi- 
ence, other than clerical, in library 
work; show a capacity for development 
in professional library work in libraries 
where reading for educational and recre- 
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ational purposes is stressed; and possess 
a good knowledge of a wide range of 
literature. 

Only women are eligible for appoint- 
ment as camp librarians, and they must 
be between the ages of 25 and 40. Ap- 
pointments are made by the command- 
ing generals of the service commands, at 
a beginning salary of $2,000 per annum. 
The applicants are not chosen from Civil 
Service registers, and the employees do 
not acquire Civil Service status. 


Victory Books Desired 

With the purpose of collecting books 
for men in all branches of the service, 
the 1943 Victory Book Campaign will get 
under way January 5, 1943, and will con- 
tinue through March 5, 1943. The read- 
ing materials donated will be used to 
supplement the libraries supplied to 
armed forces by the Army and the Navy; 
some of the books will be distributed to 
USO centers outside the camps, to the 
American Merchant Marine Library 
Association, and, in the event of an 
oversupply, to the men, women, and chil- 
dren in defense areas where the influx 
of new population has overtaxed local 
facilities, 

Local organized groups will collect and 
deliver the books to the public libraries. 
The kinds of books desired include: Cur- 
rent best-sellers and the more recently 
published (1930 to date) popular fiction 
and nonfiction; technical books pub- 
lished since 1935; humorous books; and 
small-sized editions of popular titles, 
both current and classical. In this drive 
emphasis is being placed upon the good 
physical condition and readability of the 
books, rather than the gross number of 
volumes gathered. 

The Victory Book Campaign, with 
headquarters in the Empire State Build- 
ing, New York City, is sponsored jointly 
by the American Library Association, the 
American Red Cross, and the United 
Service Organizations. The U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education is on the Advisory 
Board. 


Library Lists—Clearinghouse 

American Library Association. Our 
Neighbors to the South. Compiled by 
Ruth Melaned Gurin. The Booklist, No- 
vember i, 1942. Reprints, single copy, 
25 cents; 10 copies, $1; 25 copies, $2. 


An informal list of books on Latin America 
for diverse interests and tastes. 


Catholic Library Association. Victory 
Book List for Armed Forces. Compiled 
by the.Committee on Defense Activities 
of the Catholic Library Association. 


William A. FitzGerald, chairman, Brook- 
lyn Preparatory School, Nostrand Ave- 
nue & Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cleveland Public Library. Foreman- 
ship for War Production. Business In- 
formation Bureau, Bulletin, November 
1942. Single issues, 10 cents. 


Latin America; Good Neigh- 
bor. 2-page leaflet. 


Denver Public Library. Words About 
Wings. Prepared by William E. Barrett. 
1942. Single copies, 15 cents; 10 cents 
per copy in lots of 10 or more. 












A Primer for Unity 


All students in and above the fifth 
grade in Indianapolis, Ind., schools have 
received A Primer for Unity of Emphasis 
in Interpreting Our American Way, pub- 
lished by the Indianapolis school system, 
The 6-page leaflet contains simply stated 
suggestions under the headings “What 
Does American Democracy Mean to Me,” 
“What Are My Rights in Our American 
Democracy,” “What Are My Duties in 
Our American Democracy,” “What Is 
Our American Creed,” and “What Can 
I Do for My Country.” 


occ 


Educational Grants for Fiscal Year 


Total $2,831,650 


Carnegie Corporation Reports 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
announces that during the year 1941-42 
grants totaling $2,831,650 were voted by 
the trustees “for the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge.” Of this sum, 
$533,565 was given for activities directly 
related to the war. 

The largest new grant made for war 
purposes, $100,000, has enabled the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
and Recreation to conduct a variety of 
experimental programs as a basis for the 
activities of the Special Service Division 
of the War Department. 

Allocations amounting to $12,500 to the 
American Council on Education were 
made to keep colleges and universities 
informed of the personnel needs of de- 
fense agencies and, conversely, to inform 
these agencies of the manpower re- 
sources of educational institutions. 

Grants of $75,000 and $50,000 were also 
made to the Red Cross and the United 
Service Organizations, respectively, in 
support of their emergency activities. 


University and College Grants 

Over a period of years, the Corpora- 
tion has contributed substantial sums for 
the development of libraries and for study 
and research in colleges and universi- 
ties. During the current year three ma- 
jor grants were made to the following 
institutions: $150,000 to the new univer- 
sity center in Atlanta, and $100,000 each 
to Johns Hopkins University and to New 
York University. Development grants of 
$30,000 each were made to the univer- 
sities of Maine and Vermont, and to 
Colby and Southwestern (Tenn.) col- 
leges, and a similar grant of $25,000 was 
voted to the University of the South. 

For continuation of cooperative work 
with a selected list of graduate and un- 


dergraduate schools in developing cri- 
teria for admission and in providing a 
basis for judgment as to ability of those 
already admitted to candidacy for de- 
grees, two grants totaling $65,000 were 
made to the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


Adult Education and the Arts 


In the field of adult education the Cor- 
poration voted the sum of $150,000 to the 
New York Academy of Medicine for the 
support of its services to the public and 
the medical profession, and $24,000 for 
continuation of the program of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations in promoting 
discussion and study of international 
problems. Grants totaling $37,500 were 
made to the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 

In the arts, a terminal grant of $48,000 
was made to the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges for its program to bring to 
colleges and universities in small com- 
munities some of the cultural advantages 
of metropolitan institutions and to pro- 
vide interchange of staff members. Also 
grants ranging from $2,500 to $15,000 
were made to the universities of Alberta, 
Nebraska, Virginia, and Wisconsin, and 
to Vanderbilt University. Other grants 
included $30,000 to assure continuation 
of a music center as a division of the 
Pan American Union; $36,000 to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art; and $20,000 to 
the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry. 


Libraries and Research 


The major grant for library interests 
during the current year, $75,000, was 
made to the University of Chicago Grad- 
uate Library School. Other grants in- 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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Looking in on the Schools 
The Nation’s Dual Workshops for Victory and for 


Post-War Peace 


We turn again to our educators and 
ask them to help us mold men and 
women who can fight through to vic- 
tory. We ask that every school- 
house become a service center for 
the home front. And we pray that 
our young people will learn in the 
schools and in the colleges the wis- 
dom and forbearance and patience 
needed by men and women of good 
will who seek to bring to this earth 

a lasting peace. 

Those words of the President stand 
out in bold relief on the cover page of a 
superintendent’s annual report recently 
received in the U. S. Office of Education. 
The report shows how the schools of that 
particular city “assisted the war effort in 
specific ways, .. . stressed health, ... 
strengthened the elementary schools, 

. redirected high schools, ... em- 
phasized reading, ... developed new 
teacher-personnel policies.” It states in 
no uncertain terms that the schools 
“were ready” and it endeavors to throw 
a searchlight upon “the road ahead.” 

In the workshop for victory, this city 
school system has collected (up to the 
middle of last month) more than one 
million pounds of scrap, and more than 
3,300 pounds of keys. It has sold 
$419,314.05 worth of defense stamps. 
It has organized for the High-School 
Victory Corps, and it has in operation a 
division of the Junior Army of America. 
It has pre-induction training, pre-flight 
aeronautics and aviation classes, as well 
as practically all of the vocational war 
training opportunities that are being 
promoted by the Federal Government. 

This school system holds that “the 
schools’ role in the task of winning the 
war and keeping it won will necessitate 
curricular reorientation and _ other 
changes, but this does not mean that 
educational values are to be jeopardized 
nor that pupils are to be exploited. The 
responsibility of gearing the schools to 
the Nation’s struggle is a challenge to 
prepare pupils for life after the war and 
to achieve educational outcomes more 
effectively than before.” 


Wartime Council and Nine Major 
Responsibilities 

Records show that the Superintend- 
ent’s Advisory Conference went into ac- 
tion immediately after the outbreak of 
war. It developed “a Wartime Council 
and a series of committees charged with 
responsibility for immediate action along 
nine clearly indicated sectors of the home 
front.” These sectors included: War on 


waste, economical use of vital materials, 
collection of vital scrap materials, vol- 
unteer service among pupils and staff, 
sale of war stamps and bonds to pupils 
and staff, cooperation with other agen- 
cies in promoting civilian morale, modi- 
fications of the instructional program, 
protection of children, and training of 
workers and civilian volunteers. 

This Council includes the superintend- 
ent, the members of his Administrative 
Conference, the director of vocational 
education, the director of evening school 
activities, and representative principals, 
assistant principals, and teachers. “.. . 
the war has brought a quickened realiza- 
tion that public education is the very 
fountainhead of the way of life we are 
fighting to defend, and increased efforts 
are being made to strengthen our regular 
teaching,” says the superintendent. 


Extension and Flexibility 
for Vocational Education 

One far reaching effort to strengthen 
teaching and educational opportunities 
in the present school year over other 
years lies in the field of vocational edu- 
cation. The city-wide program of voca- 
tional studies by action of the board of 
education has been extended from 2 to 4 
years. Vocational subjects are now con- 
centrated in grades eleven and twelve, 
with the ninth and tenth grades pri- 
marily devoted to basic preparatory and 
exploratory courses of a more general 
nature. 

The new plan provides that pupils who 
have completed the ninth and tenth 
grades in any standard high school may 
transfer without loss of time or credit 
to a vocational high school at the com- 
pletion of the tenth grade. Similarly, 
without loss of time or credit, transfers 
may be made from a vocational high 
school to a comprehensive high school 
at the completion of the tenth grade. 

Additional flexibility has been made 
possible by the establishment of special 
2-year and short-term courses open to 
older pupils who will reach the age of 
employability before they can complete 
the full 4 years of training; also, the 
program may be completed in 3 years 
by attending summer school. 

The city’s various vocational schools 
are this year rehoused into four school 
units as follows: Central Vocational High 
School, with offerings including aero- 
nautics, automotive, air-conditioning, 
allied-construction industries, communi- 


cations, electrical, machine, machine de- 
sign, and pattern making; Commercial 
Vocational High School, with offerings 
including bookkeeping and accounting, 
secretarial and stenographic, general 
clerical and distributive occupations; 
East Vocational High School, with offer- 
ings including clothing trades, distribu- 
tive occupations, and food preparation 
and service; and Printing Vocational 
High School, with training for more than 
30 occupations in the field of graphic 
arts. 


Looking Toward the Future 
Via Vecational Guidance 


Guidance in this school system has 
been given some recent shifts in empha- 
sis to meet wartime needs. At the pres- 
ent time the tenth- and twelfth-grade 
pupils are receiving increased atten- 
tion; for the tenth graders, in order to 
enable them to choose wisely whether 
to continue in a senior high school or to 
attend a vocationai high school; for the 
twelfth graders, in order to help them 
best serve their country’s immediate war- 
time needs. 

The vocational guidance counselors 
point out, however, that “the increased 
emphasis on the older pupils does not 
lessen the necessity for helping eighth- 
grade pupils plan carefully for the high- 
school years. If the war continues as 
long as some predict, today’s eighth 
graders may participate in its prosecu- 
tion, and in any event they must be well 
prepared to meet the problems of voca- 
tional and social adjustment after the 
war.” bg 

In line with such needs the vocational 
guidance service has recently issued a 
list of 150 major occupations in which 
75 percent of all United States workers 
are employed (based on U. S. Census). 
It has also listed the largest manufac- 
turing industries in the city’s industrial 
area. As a mere indication of some of 
the activities being carried on in the 
vocational guidance field, the following 
example is given of what an eighth- 
grade class of underprivileged boys did 
in one junior high school: 

The boys’ opportunity class at Bloom 
Junior High School planned to build its 
entire program of study around occu- 
pations. At the outset, the boys dis- 
cussed the question: “What job would I 
like to have when I get out of school?” 
Occupations were listed on the black- 
board, and the discussion was guided to 
arrive at a decision to study a variety of 
occupations, each job in turn. They 
chose to begin with the fireman. 

The class took an excursion to a fire 
training center, This is a regular fire 
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station with additional special equipment 
for training firemen, such as classrooms, 
special training machinery, various types 
of fire extinguishing equipment, and a 
tower for practice in scaling buildings, 
hanging hose, etc. 

Before making the visit, the boys pre- 
pared a list of “things we want to know.” 
These were questions not answered by 
their reading, and included such things 
as “carries” and knots and first-aid de- 
vices. 

Upon their return to the classroom, 
they wrote up the information gleaned 
at the training center, and had an in- 
teresting time practicing some of the 
things tney had seen. In fact, it be- 
came so interesting that the boys de- 
cided to invite another class in “to see 
what we’ve learned” and a program for 
the visiting class resulted. 

All of the ideas were contributed by 
the class, and all of the oral and written 
material was the boys’ own. While this 
particular group was especially inter- 
ested in the work of the fireman as a 
life job, and in the things he has to do 
with his hands, another class might find 
other aspects, such as the history of fire- 
fighting, the theory of fire prevention, 
or community planning, more interest- 
ing. 

When the other class came as the 
guests of the Opportunity Section boys, 
they found on the blackboard the fol- 
lowing program which was carried out in 
admirable fashion: 


I. Radio Show. ; 

II. Interviews with Applicants for the 
Job of Fireman. 

III. Demonstration of Firemen’s Knots. 

IV. Demonstration of Methods of Ar- 
tificial Respiration. 

V. Types of First-aid Carries. 

The program was correlated with other 
school subjects—science, safety, health, 
English, social studies, and vocational 
guidance. 

Vocational guidance in this school sys- 
tem dates back to 1920 when emphasis 
was first placed upon occupational re- 
search. A broad interpretation of the 
term “vocational guidance” has been 
maintained throughout the years. Vo- 
cational guidance service in this school 
system this year is emphasizing the 
following: 


Working with eighth- and ninth-grade 
teachers to give them adequate informa- 
tion which may be incorporated in their 
teaching procedures and in their indi- 
vidual contacts with pupils to help them 
make the best choice of a high-school 
program in the light of the country’s 
wartime needs, and the peacetime needs 
to follow. 

Group conferences and a few individ- 








ual conferences with eighth- and ninth- 
grade pupils. 

Counseling with wartime emphasis for 
all individual pupils in the tenth grade, 
helping them to realize that they have 
two jobs: To choose training which will 
prepare them for the type of work which 
their country needs and for which they 
are suited; and to see the peacetime 
occupations related to this wartime 
choice so that their training may also 
include sufficient background, or that 
they may know of ways in which they 
may later gain this necessary back- 
ground, for employment in a peacetime 
occupation after the war. 

Counseling, with wartime emphasis, for 
all individual pupils in the twelfth 
grade—helping them realize the impor- 
tance of their choice for the next year. 

Counseling all pupils approaching 18 
who may be below the twelfth grade and 
will probably be dropping out of school, 
emphasizing with them the jobs that 
need to be done and the short-time 
courses in which they may enroll in 
order to be better equipped. 

Counseling all pupils approaching 16 
who may be dropping out of school for 
employment at that age—helping them 
to think through the problem as to 
whether they will be of greater service 
through immediate employment or 
through remaining in school for a 
longer period of training. 


Libraries Study Their Wartime Services 
and Make Vital Adaptations 


High-school libraries in this city’s 
school system have been studying their 
wartime services with a view to all pos- 
sible improvement. Through a question- 
naire study many valuable findings were 
made. Included in the findings is such 
information as: 

“Newly organized courses with texts, 
such as the unit on South America, and 
aeronautics and navigation, necessitate 
wide use of library materials. The ad- 
ditional time devoted to physical edu- 
cation and the use of the hour-period 
programs have reduced the number of 
pupils’ study periods. This situation, 
with the increased emphasis on the use 
of current materials, has made the li- 
brary adapt its services by organizing 
and sending units of live material to 
the classroom, and by permitting pupils 
to come to the library singly or in small 
groups within the class time for individ- 
ual work. 

“There have been displays of articles 
made by industrial arts pupils and of our 
model planes. The traveling collection 
of South American material from the 
U. S. Office of Education supplemented 
the library’s sources of information on 
Latin America. Other exhibits included 
books on health and sports, bulletin 
boards, maps, posters, and descriptive 
literature on manpower and weapons.” 





A professional library in the board of 
education offices is steadily expanding its 
services, particularly to the supervisory 
staff and to the school’s curriculum com- 
mittee as a clearing house for materia] 
on curriculum and instructional prob- 
lems. In this library are more than 
3,000 cataloged professional books; a vo- 
cational guidance section; 500 selected 
courses of study from other schoo! sys- 
tems; a collection of recent textbooks; 
educational periodicals, ,and related 
material. 


Strengthening the Mastery 
of Arithmetic 


One of the major goals for this school 
year, the school officials point out, is 
better mastery by all pupils of the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic. Looking this 
problem in the face, the schools last 
spring gave an arithmetic test to pupils 
in the eighth and eleventh grades. The 
findings indicated that some pupils 
reach the end of the eighth and eleventh 
grades without having mastered the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. They are 
not only unable to perform simple cal- 
culations accurately, but they are unable 
to apply the knowledge they do have to 
the solution of problems. 

Analysis of the arithmetic test given 
to eighth-grade pupils showed, accord- 
ing to the summary and conclusions of 
those in charge, that: 

The pupils’ performance on the parts 
of the test which involve the basic com- 
putation skills was on the average some- 
what above the norm for the grade. 

A significant proportion of the pupils 
who reach the end of the eighth grade 
are deficient in the ability to make arith- 
metic computations and in their under- 
standing of fundamental mathematical 
concepts and relationships. 

An analysis of the pupils’ test papers 
suggests that the two types of deficiency 
just mentioned are probably related, and 
that teaching aimed at raising the level 
of pupils’ competency in computation 
should therefore include work aimed at 
providing better understanding of num- 
ber concepts and relationships. 

These findings have several instruc- 
tional implications including the follow- 
ing, says the report: 

The elementary school program should 
be strengthened to include (1) greater 
recognition of the importance of under- 
standing as essential to the development 
of competency in computation skills; (2) 
practice in thinking through quantita- 
tive problems; (3) development of in- 
creased pupil interest in and use of fun- 
damentals through wide application to 
everyday life; (4) provision in each 
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grade for maintaining skills acquired in 
previous grades and for reteaching when 
necessary. 

The high-school program should pro- 
vide instruction in arithmetic for some 
pupils, particularly for those who enter 
with a deficiency in the subject. The 
teaching of arithmetic at this level 
should be in line with the principles sug- 
gested above as appropriate for the ele- 
mentary school, 

As a matter of interest (and maybe 
you will try your luck), here are just a 
few of the sample arithmetic questions 
used in the test: 


Arrange the following amounts of sugar 
in order of size from smallest to larg- 
est. (a) 3%4 cup, (b) 42 cup, (c) 24 cup, 
(d) ¥ cup. 


A ton of coal is about equal in weight to 
which of these: (a) 4 men, (b) 14 men, 
(c) 28 men, (d) 50 men, 


Which of the following prices on oranges 
is the cheapest? (a) 45 cents a dozen, 
(b) 4 cents each, (c) 3 for 10 cents, 


A long-distance telephone call costs 95 
cents. If the rate is 50 cents for the 
first 3 minutes and 15 cents for each 
minute of overtime, how many minutes 
of overtime were charged? 


Ice cream is sold at $0.20 a pint. 
rate find the cost of a gallon. 

Mary’s mother bought 4'2 pounds of 
meat for 30 cents a pound. What was 
the total cost of the meat? 


At this 


Change 20 percent to a fraction. 


The twofold conclusion reached was 
that there is need for strengthening the 
arithmetic instruction in the elementary 
schools and for providing some instruc- 
tion in arithmetic at the high-school 
level. 

It should be said that a comparison of 
the pupils’ scores on the part of the test 
which deals with the fundamental arith- 
metic processes showed that 57 percent 
of the eighth grade, and 58 percent of 
the eleventh grade, made scores at or 
above the norm. (The expected propor- 
tion is 50 percent.) Instructional im- 
plications of this arithmetic test are be- 
ing put into effect this year throughout 
the city, according to the superintendent, 
and better mathematicians should be the 
end result, 


Navigation and Aeronautics Courses 


All six senior high schools this year 
are offering courses in navigation and 
aeronautics. They are open to both boys 
and girls of junior and senior grades, 
who can qualify in their mathematics 
and science ability. The course in navi- 
gation counts toward a major in mathe- 
matics; aeronautics, toward a major in 
science. It is planned also to offer both 
courses in the summer school. 


More Than Century Old Evening School 


This year marks 102 years of public 
evening-school services to the city’s adult 
population. Practically all. high-school 
subjects are a part of the flexible pro- 
gram, which gives many choices to the 
pupils acquiring through evening-school 
classes the necessary 16 credits for a 
first-grade high-school diploma. 


A Long, Long List 


Enumerating specific activities for vic- 
tory and for post-war peace in any of 
the school systems of this country, would 
make a long, long list. This is true of the 
particular school system of which a few 
of its activities are mentioned in this 
article. Perhaps a third grader at the 
Columbian School gives a good clue to 
the variety of activities falling within 
the school programs in the following 
composition which she wrote for the 
elucidation of the superintendent, the 
principal, and others: 

“We can help our country by saving 
tinfoil and scraps of metal to make air- 
planes. It is very important to buy de- 
fense bonds and stamps, Our country 
needs money. Some of the doctors have 
gone to help our soldiers. We must keep 
well at home. We must save rubber and 
old papers too. Metal is needed for tanks 
and airplanes. This will keep our sol- 
diers flying. Be sure to buy defense 
stamps and make every stamp you buy 
into a bullet to shoot at the enemy, before 
they kill us.” 

But Briefly 

In addition to efforts already briefly 
mentioned: 

During the year, War Production 
Training classes with a wide range of 
subjects were operated in 12 schools, 
served by a staff of 136 teachers, 46 tool- 
room men, and 34 other employees. Ap- 
proximately 8,000 persons completed 
their training and were placed in war 
industry. 

Steps were taken for the protection of 
school children in case of bombings or 
other war emergencies. A primary grade 
pupil indicates the efficiency of this pro- 
tection program in the following state- 
ment: 

“We had an air raid drill in our school 
today. Our class was having a reading 
lesson when seven bells rang. This was 
the signal. We had been told to get our 
coats and hats when we heard the air 
raid signal. We went in the coatroom 
and got our wraps. We followed the 
teacher to the basement. No one pushed 
and no one talked. We waited down 
there until there was a clear signal. The 
signal was one long bell. We heard the 
signal and went to our rooms again.” 


Through certain adjustments, the staff 
members of the Department of Psycholo- 
gical Services are now enabled to devote 
full efforts “to the study of the problems 
of the individual children referred to 
them, to recommending suitable place- 
ment or other remedial measures, and 
to follow-up studies of the effectiveness 
of their recommendations.” Increasing 
attention is being given to the develop- 
ment and use of psychological tests to 
help determine the aptitudes and abili- 
ties of individual children. Such a test- 
ing program makes possible the guidance 
of pupils into appropriate courses where 
they may make good rather than fail. 
It is a modern and vital interpretation 
of the old adage that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 

A new department of school hygiene 
and health was established in the division 
of personnel services. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on 
physical education and from now on one 
unit of credit toward graduation (re- 
quired of all not physically handicapped) 
is being allowed for the completion of 
4 years of physical education in the high 
schools. 

Junior high-school programs are being 
modified so as to include a practical arts 
course for both boys and girls. 

Approximately 90 percent of the teach- 
ers have qualified for and have received 
continuing contracts. The procedure for 
selecting teachers has also been revised. 


Panoramic View 

Such is a panoramic view gained by 
a brief visit to one city school system— 
Cincinnati—a city of around half a mil- 
lion, with 53,000 public-school pupils 
and 27,000 parochial school pupils. Dr, 
Claude V. Courter is superintendent. 


Other reports—describing schools in 
action—will appear from time to time 
in EpUCATION FoR Victory. It is hoped 
that they will serve a useful purpose by 
offering many suggestions, 
Educational Grants 

(From page 16) 

cluded $25,000 for the development of 
the library of the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory at Woods Hole, $10,000 in further 
support of the system of fellowships re- ° 
cently inaugurated by the Library of 
Congress; and a total of $55,800 to 11 
technological colleges for rounding out 
book collections. 

For general research, the Brookings In- 
stitution received $50,000 for support of 
its program, and the National Bureau of 
Economic Research grants totaling 
$55,000 for general support and for proj- 
ects relating to the national emergency. 
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Vocational Education 
(From page 1) 
More Adults Than Youth 

Both of these herculean tasks call for 
training of adults as well as youth—in 
fact more adults than youth. Women 
will be the dominant student group in 
the war training program. The charac- 
ter of the pre-induction trainee task be- 
came clear when Mr. Peake said that all 
the boys graduating from all the high 
schools in the country would scarcely 
meet the Army’s induction needs for one 
month. Hence schools should give in- 
creasing attention to pre-induction for 
adults going into military service. 

Over and above these two assignments, 
as Gen. McSherry pointed out, lies the 
growing crisis in farm labor. Here, too, 
schools have the responsibility of train- 
ing youth and men and women to help 
agriculture fulfill its “Food for Freedom” 
goals. 

Little wonder then, that the Vocational 
Education War Conference called on 
Federal authorities by resolution “to 
assist the vocational schools of the Na- 
tion in operating to the fullest extent 
possible for 12 months of the year.” 
Delegates also called on the U. S. Office 
of Education to review all existing pol- 
icies in the war job training program 
“for the purpose of inaugurating such 
changes as may be required for the dura- 
tion of the war and the post-war period 
to come.” 

A New Era 

That post-war vocational education 
would be molded into new forms by war 
experience was the forecast of J. C. 
Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner 
for Vocational Education. “A new era 
of education is being ushered in,” Dr. 
Wright said. “Future educational pro- 
grams will concentrate to a greater ex- 
tent than formerly on teaching men and 
women to work with their hands as well 
as with their heads.” 

“In the forthcoming scheme of educa- 
tion,” he continued, “persons of all ages 
will be included. Persons of middle age 
will not be forgotten. The defense- 
training schools have taught us that in-* 
dividuals well past the prime of life are 
fully capable of receiving training. The 
job of vocational education is to make 
citizens capable of earning their liveli- 
hood. I predict that we will see, in the 
future, an increase in the number and 
scope of vocational schools, and that the 
average age of those attending will be 
much higher than it is now—not youths 
in their late teens but adults in the 30-40 
year brackets—and in many cases even 
older.” 


Immediate war tasks were the major 
subjects before section meetings on edu- 
cation for agriculture, business, home 
economics, industrial arts, industry, oc- 
cupational information and guidance 
and vocational rehabilitation. 


One in Every Four 


“We must convert from our present 
program of education for wartime,” said 
President Jessie W. Harris of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, “to a 
program of education for war.” She 
predicted that within a year the United 
States would see one in every four women 
in uniform, one in four in war industry, 
one in four in volunteer service, and one 
in four maintaining homes. 

Over the conference hung the cloud 
of teacher shortage. In the field of agri- 
cultural education alone, H. B. Swanson, 
Specialist in Teacher Training, U. S. 
Office of Education, pointed out that one 
in every three teachers had already re- 
signed. In the last 4 months about 68 
percent of those leaving have gone in 
the armed services. 

Four recommendations which he of- 
fered also apply in general to other voca- 
tional fields: 

1. That “teachers of vocational agri- 
culture” be included specifically in a 
special directive relating to shortage 
fields. 

2. That teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture meeting certain conditions of spe- 
cific aid to the war effort be recommended 
for deferment until replacements are 
available. 

3. That teachers of vocational agri- 
culture be placed on the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 

4. That teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture be “frozen” in teaching positions at 
such time as freezing becomes a part of 
the National policy. 


President Named 

Fred A. Smith, director, Division of 
Vocational Education, Little Rock, Ark., 
was elected president of the association. 
Mr. Smith succeeds as president, John 
J. Siedel, assistant superintendent of 
vocational education, Baltimore, Md. 

Other officers are W. F. Stewart, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, Ohio 
State University, vice president; J. A. 
Guitteau, Olympia, Wash., State super- 
visor of agricultural education, vice 
president for part-time schools; and 
Charles W. Sylvester, director of voca- 
tional education for schools of Baltimore, 
Md., re-elected treasurer. 

Chicago, Ill., was named the 1943 con- 
vention city. 











Resolutions 

Conference resolutions include: 

Be it resolved; That home and family 
life education be further extended to in. 
clude cooperative community planning 
so that the accumulated strength of 
school, home, and community groups may 
render effective service to all age groups 
including young children, elementary and 
secondary school children, older youth 
and adulis. 

Be it resolved; That’ the American 
Vocational Association recognize and 
lend support to the contribution that 
homemaking teachers and students can 
render to wartime service through par- 
ticipation in the High-School Victory 
Corps. 

Be it resolved; That the American Vo- 
cational Association exercise leadership 
in analyzing trends and suggesting prac- 
ticable programs for solution of these 
problems, and 

Be it further resolved; That the re- 
sponsibility for leadership and training 
in such programs be under the auspices 
of the public schools of the Nation, the 
programs to be financed under Federal 
provisions and administered through the 
U. S. Office of Education and through 
State departments of education, 

Be it resolved; That the American Vo- 
cational Association reaffirm its belief 
that the complete responsibility for vo- 
cational education must continue to be 
under the supervision and control of the 
regularly established public-school sys- 
tems of this Nation in cooperation with 
the duly constituted State and Federal 
agencies. 


Objectives Presented 

Skill Pays, a booklet written and 
printed cooperatively by the adminis- 
trative staff, faculty members, and stu- 
dents of the Irving E. Macomber Voca- 
tional High School in Toledo, Ohio, was 
distributed to all delegates at the con- 
vention of the American Vocational 
Association. 

The booklet is a thoroughgoing survey 
of Macomber High’s activities and ob- 
jectives in vocational education. 


“PHYSICAL FITNESS 


through PHYSICAL EDUCATION” 


for the Vietory Corps 
Victory Corps Series. Pamphlet No, 2 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
102 Pages, Illustrated 25 Cents Per Copy 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up ‘ 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes information on the important develop- 
ments of the previous two weeks made available by Office of War Information. 


President Roosevelt issued an Execu- 
tive Order providing for the “most ef- 
fective mobilization and utilization of the 
national manpower” and transferring 
the Selective Service System to the War 
Manpower Commission. He named Paul 
V. McNutt to be Chairman of the new 
War Manpower Commission and in- 
structed the Secretaries of War and Navy 
to halt voluntary enlistments of men be- 
tween 18 and 38. 

Among the other points contained in 
the Presidential Order are: (1) The 
War and Navy Secretaries, after consul- 
tation with Mr. McNutt, will determine 
the number of men they will require each 
month, and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion will furnish them. (2) Insofar as 
the effective prosecution of the war re- 
quires it, all war workers will be hired, 
rehired and recruited through the U. S. 
Employment Service, and no employer 
will retain a worker who may be needed 
more urgently in a more essential occu- 
pation. 

Mr. McNutt said the new program em- 
braces these points: (1) The allocation of 
manpower to the armed forces, war in- 
dustries, agriculture and other essential 
civilian activities; (2) the efficient use of 
labor for war industries; (3) the mobili- 
zation of the country’s labor reserves, es- 
pecially women; (4) the transfer of 
workers from less essential activities to 
more essential activities; (5) the provid- 
ing of labor needed for essential agricul- 
ture. He also reported a Bureau of Se- 
lective Service, to include the Selective 
Service System, has been established 
within the Commission. Selective Serv- 
ice Director Hershey will head the new 
Bureau. 


Food Production and Distribution 


A second major Presidential Order di- 
rected Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
to assume full responsibility for and con- 
trol over the Nation’s food program. Mr. 
Wickard will determine the direct and 
indirect military, other governmental, 
civilian, and foreign requirements for 
food; formulate and carry out a program 
to furnish a supply of food adequate to 
meet these requirements, including the 
allocation of the agricultural productive 
resources of the United States for this 
purpose; assign food priorities and make 
allocations of food for human and animal 


consumption to Government agencies 
and for private account, for direct and 
indirect military, other governmental, ci- 
vilian, and foreign needs; act to insure 
the efficient and proper distribution of 
the available supply of food; and pur- 
chase and procure food for such» Fed- 
eral agencies, and to such extent, as he 
shall determine necessary or desirable, 
and promulgate policies to govern the 
purchase and procurement of food by all 
other Federal agencies. 

Announcing the 1943 ‘“Food-for-Free- 
dom” program, Mr. Wickard asked for 
the highest production in the history of 
American agriculture. The goals call for 
more milk, meats, oil crops, eggs,* vege- 
tables high in food value, and other es- 
sential products, and are aimed at main- 
taining or exceeding 1942’s record level. 
Economic Stabilization Director Byrnes 
delegated to Mr. Wickard control over 
agricultural wages because of the “wide 
disparity” between salaries and wages 
paid agricultural labor and those paid 
industrial labor. 


Oil, Gasoline, and Rubber 

In another Executive Order, Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, who has been serv- 
ing as Petroieum Coordinator, was named 
Petroleum Administrator for War and 
was authorized to order rationing of 
petroleum products in areas where short- 
ages exist. The duties will be performed 
in conformance with authority previ- 
ously granted to Rubber Director Jef- 
fers. Mr. Ickes stated heating oil prob- 
ably will remain scarce for the duration. 

Mr. Jeffers, in a progress report to War 
Production Board Chairman Nelson, said 
the synthetic rubber plant construction 
program is behind that envisioned by the 
Baruch Committee. Any further delay— 
and “present indications are that... 
there will be such a delay”—will make it 
impossible to keep the inventory of crude 
rubber and synthetics from falling be- 
low the “disaster deadline” of 120,000 
tons determined by the Committee, he 
said. Earlier, he said there will be only 
30,000,000 tires, including recaps, avail- 
able for automobiles in 1943, compared 
with a normal demand of 48,000,000 tires. 


Production 
“The United Nations altogether now 
are producing twice the volume of com- 












bat armaments as their enemies” and 
“currently, for the first-time, the United 
States is turning out combat armaments 
in as great a volume as the entire Axis,” 
WPB Chairman Nelson said. Capt. 
Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Sup- 
ply, said that during the past 3 years it 
was impossible for the Allies to win due 
to insufficient materials, but in 1943 it 
could be possible because Great Britain 
and the United States will have enough 
war materials. 

President Roosevelt said enemy pat- 
ents confiscated by the United States 
will be made “freely available to Amer- 
ican industry, first for war purposes of 
the United Nations, and second for gen- 
eral use in the national interest.” 


One Year of War 

The Office of War Information re- 
ported that in the year of 1942 the 
United States shall have produced ap- 
proximately 49,000 planes, 32,000 tanks 
and self-propelled artillery, 17,000 anti- 
aircraft guns larger than 20-mm., 8,200,- 
000 tons of merchant shipping, thou- 
sands of antiaircraft machine guns, and 
thousands of scout cars and half- and 
full-track carriers; and shall have ex- 
pended about $47,000,000,000 for muni- 
tions and war construction. 

The Navy said the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941, resulted 
in the sinking or severely damaging of 
five U. S. battleships, the Arizona, Okla- 
homa, California, Nevada, and the West 
Virginia; three destroyers, the Shaw, 
Cassin, and Downes; the minelayer 
Oglala; the target ship Utah; and a large 
floating drydock. Three battleships, the 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Tennessee, 
three cruisers, the Helena, Honolulu, and 
Raleigh, the seaplane tender Curtiss and 
the repair ship Vestal were damaged. 
All of the eight battleships in the harbor 
were temporarily disabled, but only the 
Arizona was permanently and totally 
lost. Of the 202 U. S. Naval aircraft 
based at Pearl Harbor, 150 were per- 
manently or temporarily disabled, 80 of 
which were destroyed, and 97 Army 
planes were destroyed. 

The Office of War Information said 1 
year of war has cost the U. 8. armed 
forces 58,307 casualties. The Nation’s 
intelligence service has estimated Japa- 
nese casualties from December 7, 1941, 
to November 25, 1942, at 250,000 men 
killed or permanently injured. 
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Countries 


Although Poland’s institutions of 
higher education were forced to close 
following the invasion of that country 
by the Germans, education continues 
secretly in Poland and openly in free 
countries. In the latter, Polish schools 
have been established in order to make 
it possible for civilian refugees and those 
in the armed forces abroad to continue 
their schooling. 


In Other Countries 

The following institutions have been 
established by Polish scholars in other 
countries: 

The Polish University in Exile (Uni- 
versité de Pologne a |’Etranger), which, 
founded December 1, 1939, at Paris, 
France, was short lived. It was closed 
in June 1940 when the Germans occu- 
pied the City of Paris. 

The Polish Medical Faculty (Polski 
Wydziai Lekarski) of the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, was inaugurated 
Officially on March 22, 1941. Its cur- 
riculum, standards of teaching, and re- 
quirements for graduation are the same 
as those of the faculties of medicine of 
standard Polish universities. In the year 
1941-42 it had a faculty of 40 members 
and enrolled 77 students; in 1942-43 it 
had 120 students. The Polish Hospital of 
Edinburgh, called The Paderewski Hos- 
pital, containing 80 beds, is staffed by 
specialists and professors of the Polish 
School of Medicine. 


Quoting the Dean 

With reference to the foundation of 
the Polish Medical Faculty its dean, Pro- 
fessor A. T. Jurasz, in an address before 
the Royal Society of Medicine in Lon- 
don, said: 

“Several weeks ago there was a meet- 
ing in London of scientists from Allied 
countries. A Magna Charta Scientiae 
has been published which, in my opinion, 
is an act of some political importance; 
it has set out the reasons for which we 
are fighting in this, the most terrible war 
the world has ever known. The resolu- 
tion passed at this meeting states that 
liberty of thought is the principal con- 
dition of human evolution. Men of sci- 
ence have been fighting through the ages 
against the oppression of free thought 
and tyranny, and they have suffered in 
the name of Liberty of Science. Further 
we read in this declaration that the Lib- 
erty of Learning and of Teaching are in- 
dispensable for the evolution of science 





With the United Nations 


Wartime Educational Institutions in Poland and in Free 


and that digression from this principle 
would be degrading to human ideals. 

“Therefore the story of the creation 
of the Polish Medical Faculty, so dear to 
us Poles and particularly to us professors 
and -representatives of medicine, surely 
deserves to find a place not only in the 
history of medicine, but in the history 
of world culture, as one of the fulfilled 
postulates of this Magna Charta Scien- 
tiae. The Polish Medical Faculty in 
Edinburgh is an effective post in the front 
line of our battle against the destructive 
power of barbarism which seeks to set up 
its perverted ‘culture’ on the ruins of 
Europe. 

“It is an affirmation that science can 
be international, that its tendency is 
towards a real and a better order of the 
world which must be based, not only on 
the interest of certain individuals and 
only a few nations, but on the whole 
humanity. 

“I consider the foundation of the 
Polish Faculty of Medicine in Edinburgh 
to be an important and symbolic con- 
tribution to that culture for which we 
are all striving to assure long duration, 
safety and free development!” 

The Polish School of Architecture at 
the University of Liverpool, England, in- 
augurated November 6, 1942. 

The Polish Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences in America, 37 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York, N. Y., founded in May 
1942 as the result of a deep Polish- 
American friendship since the glorious 
days of Washington and Kosciuszko. 
According to its statute, the Institute is 
an autonomous research center of the 
Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences. It 
is organized into five sections: (1) His- 
torical and political sciences, (2) history 
of literature and arts, (3) law and social 
and economic sciences, (4) pure and ap- 
plied sciences, and, (5) educational 
problems. 

The educational section of the Insti- 
tute aims to conduct comparative studies 
of the American and European school 
systems and of the methods of teaching 
in schools of various types, particularly 
in Poland and the United States. The 
section is divided into a series of com- 
missions dealing with the various phases 
of education, including one for education 
in the post-war period. 

The Institute publishes a quarterly 
periodical called the Bulletin of the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 





America, the first issue of which was 
released in October of this year. 

In addition to these institutions of 
higher education and research, there are 
in Scotland special academic and profes- 
sional courses for members of the Polish 
armed forces and two secondary schools 
which follow the Polish official curricula 
leading to a maturity certificate. , 


Texthooklets on Far East 

The series of textbooklets listed below 
constitute a body of source material 
which will be welcomed by high-school 
teachers in the field. The manner of 
presentation of the material affords evi- 
dence of newness and recency. In each 
of the four booklets the writers stress 
the nature of.the people, their geography, 
resources, historical background; but it 
is in the present that the locus of em- 
phasis is centered. 

Changing China, George E. Taylor. 
Institute of Pacific Relations and Web- 
ster Publishing Company, St. Louis, De- 
cember 1942. 94 pages, Single copies 
40 cents. 

Modern Japan, William Chamberlin. 
Institute of Pacific Relations and Web- 
ster Publishing Company, St. Louis, No- 
vember 1942. 93 pages. Single copies 
40 cents. 

Land of the Soviets, Marguerite Stew- 
art. Instftute of Pacific Relations and 
Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis, 
November 1942. 94 pages. Single copies 
40 cents. 

Peoples of the China Seas, Elizabeth 
Clark. Institute of Pacific Relations and 
Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis, 
November 1942. 94pages. Single copies 
40 cents. 


New Weekly 


The Far Easterner is the title of a new 
weekly tabloid-size newspaper with news, 
views, and comments on American affairs 
in the Far East by a staff of former for- 
eign correspondents from China, the 
Philippines, and Japan. The first issuc 
is scheduled to appear in January. 

In commenting on the purposes of the 
new publication, the publisher states: 
“Editorially, the staff anticipates a live, 
vigorous policy, to keep aflame the prin- 
ciples for which we are fighting toward 
the total elimination of the menace from 
Tokyo. Our writers who have seen first 
hand all these years what we are up 
against, who fully appreciate how late it 
already is, know we must use our type- 
writers to prevent and lessen our mis- 
takes in the future.” 

The circulation and business office is 
located at 345 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Commissions for Teachers 


A commissioned officer’s rank and 
grade of “weather instructor” is a new 
offer of service extended by the Army Air 
Forces to a limited number of men in 
the teaching profession. Success as a 
teacher is essential. Subject matter 
qualifications are of secondary impor- 
tance. 

Qualified teachers may now enlist as 
“aviation meteorological cadets,” and, 
upon successful completion of a special 
22 weeks’ training course, be granted a 
full commission as a second lieutenant in 
the Army of the United States. Assign- 
ment of duty at a flying school follows 
this specialized meteorological training 
program. Concentration is upon mathe- 
matical and scientific subjects designed 
to equip men as weather observers and 
forecasters—a vital service to the Air 
Forces. 

Qualifications are 1 year high-school 
teaching experience; age 21 to 30, inclu- 
sive; physical fitness; ability to handle 
mathematical and scientific subjects with 
ease. Candidates need not be mathema- 
ticians nor scientists. 

Cadet enlistees’ pay will approximate 
$140 per month, allowances for living 
quarters, rations, and other expenses in- 
cluded. Upon appointment as an officer, 
the pay with allowances will be $252 per 
month if married, $216 per month if 
Single. Applicants should apply at the 
Weather Instruction Section, Weather 
Directorate, Room 904, Maritime Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., by personal letter 
setting forth their present draft board 
Status, written evidence of teaching ex- 
perience, brief statement of college or 
normal school education, listing mathe- 
matics and science courses and any other 
pertinent or personal information. 


Training Men to the Minute 


It is said that the answer to American 
superiority in naval aviation is training. 
It isn’t easy to train a pilot to fly the 
complicated and fast-traveling airplane 
of today. In the last World War pilots 
were in action over the lines after only 
50 hours of flight training and practice. 
But it is impossible to turn a pilot loose 
in a modern plane of 1,500 to 2,000 horse- 
power, with a landing speed of 90 miles 
an hour, until he has had approximately 
200 hours of flying experience. 


Thirty thousand pilots a year is the 
Navy’s goal at the present time. Naval 
pilot training seeks to train each young 
man as a potential ace. There has been 
no reduction in the quality of training 
but the program has been condensed. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics established 
a plan to furnish the fleet with thousands 
of pilots who would be even more pro- 
ficient, if possible, than their fellow air- 
men already in the skies. To accomplish 
this the Flight Training Division was set 
up. ‘ 

Efficiency was obviously the key to the 
success of the accelerated program. That 
meant two things. First, the selection 
of young men as aviation cadets would 
have to be made more carefully to weed 
out the unfit. Second, actual flight 
training had to be standardized and 
speeded up without decreasing safety. 

Something is definitely wrong when 
an instructor can turn only four out of 
six students into pilots. He is wasting 
one third of his instruction time and 
that of a plane. In wartime this is 
intolerable. 


Selecting by Written Test 


Research psychologists went to work 
on the problem and came up with the 
idea of selecting naval aviators by a 
written test. This drew ridicule from 
many of the old timers in aviation. They 
insisted hundreds of previous tests had 
all proved to be failures. 

But the new ones were different. Two 
combinations of questions were used— 
one to obtain complete picture of the 
student’s background and character, the 
other to obtain an insight into his me- 
chanical comprehension. Results for the 
first 15,000 of the tests showed good avia- 
tion material was being selected in 9 out 
of 10 cases. Today all applicants who 
apply to the various Naval Aviation 
Cadet Selection boards take these tests 
in addition to rigid physical examina- 
tions. 

To follow through with this method of 
selection, Pre-Flight Schools were estab- 
lished at four universities—University of 
Iowa, University of North Carolina, Uni- 
versity of Georgia and St. Mary’s College 
in California. Here young men between 
the ages of 18 and 26, inclusive, sworn in 
as aviation flying cadets, receive train- 
ing designed to build up their bodies, 


‘ 


with some schooling in mathematics, 
physics, Navy discipline, and drill. Use 
of the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
has aided in preparing students for flight 
operations. 

At the Naval Reserve Air Bases cadets 
go into military flying in earnest. A 
second aid to the accelerated training 
program has been introduced. A Purdue 
University professor has devised a series 
of lessons which are given to students 
the day before they learn certain maneu- 
vers. The day before a student is to 
practice spins, he studies Flight Maneu- 
ver-Sheets, on spins. When he flies, he 
knows almost exactly what will happen 
and what he is supposed to do. Results 
show that students taught by this pro- 
cedure knew as much in 25 hours of fly- 
ing as was formerly taught in 35 hours 
by other methods. 

Another training aid that accompanies 
the Maneuver Sheets is a book* called 
Patter, which helps the instructor talk, 
and assists him in presenting flight les- 
sons to the student simply and in stand- 
ard terms. 

After 12 weeks of training at the re- 
serve bases, the students are moved to 
more advanced training at the Naval Air 
Stations at either Pensacola, Fla., or 
Corpus Christi, Tex., for 14 to 16 weeks 
of flying. This completed, the young 
man is awarded his commission as either 
an ensign in the United States Naval 
Reserve or a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, and he is presented his 
pilot’s “Wings of Gold.” But his training 
is far from completed. 


Combat Aviation 

Operational training follows. This is 
the phase in which the pilot learns the 
intricacies of combat aviation. He is 
trained in the type of aviation he is to 
follow. If he is to pilot dive bombers, 
torpedo bombers, or fighters he will learn 
how to fly on and off a carrier’s deck. 
If he is assigned to scout-observation 
planes, to be catapulted from battleships 
and cruisers, he will learn the special 
tricks needed. If his duty is to be pilot- 
ing of multi-engined bombers, land or 
seaplanes, he will be placed at the con- 
trols of these types. After operational 
practice, he is ready to join the fleet. 

But naval aviation is not built entirely 
on pilots. The aviation technician is 
just as important a cog in the over-all 
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operation of the “Navy on Wings.” He 
is trained just as carefully—and he has 
been just as much a hero in the war. 


Making Specialists 

The Navy wants 100,000 aviation spe- 
cialists under the present program—men 
to load bombs aboard planes, repair mo- 
tors and wings, tap out radio messages, 
and be able to man a machine gun. 

The Navy has spent millions of dol- 
lars erecting schools in which to train 
these specialists. It has obtained the 
best of equipment for their training. 
Men who are assigned tc these schools, 
such as the huge installations at Chi- 
cago’s Navy Pier, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
Memphis, Tenn., or Norman, Gkla., are 
picked from volunteers during their early 
weeks in “boot” camp. They are selected 
strictly on merit. On the average they 
are about 19, with 2 to 4 years of high 
school. They are given intelligence and 
adaption tests, and those with the high- 
est percentage are assigned to the tech- 
nical schools. Four types of schools are 
open to them—for aviation machinist 


mate or mechanic (AMM), ordnancemen 
(AOM), metalsmiths (AM), or radiomen 
(ARM). Some of these will go on to 
special gunnery schools if they volunteer 
and are qualified. 

These enlisted men usually receive 
about 6 months of specialized training 
before being assigned to units of the 
fleet, where they will fly and fight—their 
ultimate goal. For every technician the 
schedule is almost the same. They have 
4 hours of shop work, 2 hours of classes, 
and from 2 to 3 hours of physical exer- 
cise and military drills. 

As they progress, they are assigned 
to more specialized divisions of the work 
they desire to do. Finally, they get out 
“on the line” to work on the latest types 
of fighter planes and bombers. By this 
time each Knows his job and is prepared 
to do it well, whether it be installing the 
latest type of machine and operating it 
or patching the bullet holes in a wing 
or tail piece damaged in battle. 

These men are trained to the minute. 
Their jobs are possibly more obscure from 
the public eye than the pilots, but they 
are indispensable. 


Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


University Creates Fellowships 


Three graduate fellowships for Latin 
Americans have been created at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as a part of the 
university’s extensive program to pro- 
mote closer inter-American relations, it 
was “announced recently by President 
Thomas S. Gates. They will be known 
as “Harrison Fellowships for Latin 
Americans,” and will be open only to 
men students from Central and South 
America. Each will provide free tuition 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences at Pennsylvania and will carry an 
annual stipend of $900 plus $50 for books. 

The fellowships, to be awarded next 
year for the first time, have been made 
possible by regrouping a number of ex- 
isting Harrison fellowships and a schol- 
arship, all of which provided for graduate 
study. 

In addition to offering increased op- 
portunities for Latin Americans to study 
on the campus, the university is plan- 
ning to conduct a cooperative regional 
conference on inter-American affairs 
during the annual Schoolman’s Week 
Conference next spring, Dr: Gates indi- 
cated. Taking the lead in organizing the 
conference is the newly appointed Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Committee on 
Inter-American Studies, the chairman of 


which is Arthur P. Whitaker, professor 
of Latin American history. 

The university, at the beginning of the 
year, presented certificates as Visiting 
Fellows to 32 men and women from Co- 
lombia, South America, who were en- 
rolled as special students in the univer- 
sity for several months. The visit of the 
Colombians was sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of International Education, in 
cooperation with the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

During the summer a training school 
for workers in the inter-American field 
was established at the University Mu- 
seum by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs and was ad- 
ministered by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 


Special Issue 


The Journal of Educational Sociology 
for November was devoted to the subject 
of inter-American relationship in educa- 
tion. Included is an over-all picture of 
the programs of the Office of Education, 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, and the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department of 
State in this field. Various aspects of the 
work of the inter-American demonstra- 
tion centers are described in some detail. 








Haitian Educational Policy 

The Department of Public instruction 
of Haiti has recently issued a bulletin, 
La Préparation des Cadres, in which a 
significant phase of the educational pol- 
icy of President Elie Lescot is explained, 
Believing that the rapid economic and 
cultural advance of many nations has 
been due to the emphasis placed upon 
the training of skilled personnel (cadres) , 
President Lescot advocates the education 
of Haitian students in the more techni- 
cally advanced countries and the impor- 
tation of experts from those countries. 

In harmony with this policy the Hai- 
tian Government, cooperating with the 
United States Government and various 
private agencies, has provided—since 
1941—a total of 82 fellowships for study 
in the United States in the fields of agri- 
culture, education, public health, military 
science, and social welfare. 

More recently a request was made for 
teachers of English to inaugurate a pro- 
gram for the required study of English in 
all Haitian classrooms above the fourth 
grade. These teachers are now being 
selected by the Division of Inter-Amer- 
ican Educational Relations of the U. S 
Office of Education in cooperation with 
the Department of State, and the Offic: 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Community Conference 


A conference at which life in the other 
Americas was interpreted through an- 
thropology, art, economics, geography, 
history, literature, and music was held 
at San Diego State College on October 
23-24. A notable feature of the occa- 
sion was the wide range of interest rep- 
resented by the sponsoring organizations. 
They were the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, San 
Diego State College, San Diego City 
Schools, San Diego County Schools, Pan 
American League, League of Women Vot- 
ers, Altrusa Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Service Men’s Clubs, Ministerial Associ- 
ation, Parent Teachers Association— 
Ninth District, American Association of 
University Women, San Diego County 
Federated Women’s Clubs. 

High points of the program were the 
discussion of Latin American points of 
view as presented by the Mexican consul, 
the Honorable Fidencio. Soria, and the 
panel discussion of the question “What 
is being done in our schools to further 
Pan Americanism in our schools?”, by 
the teachers of San Diego, 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Science 


Science in War. A series of popular 
science lectures given at the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
L. F. Tice, editor. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, 1942. 97p. $1. 

Interprets current developments in various 
flelds of science. Titles of lectures are: 
Physics in the war; Health and the war; 
Life-saving medicines; Bacteria and the war; 


Conservation; Signals and detectors; Chemis- 
try in the war. 


Service Symbols 

United States Service Symbols, by 
Cleveland H. Smith and Gertrude R. 
Taylor. New York, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc. (270 Madison Avenue), 1942. 
116 p. illus. $1.50. 


Contains the insignia of rank and rating 
and the decorations of the military services, 
with over 1,200 illustrations in full color; 
prepared with the cooperation of members 
of the War Department, Navy Department, 
U. S. Marine Corps, U. S. Coast Guard, and 
other organizations represented. The text 
includes history, description, and notes on 
military and naval etiquette. 


Post-War Planning 


After the War? By Maxwell S. Stew- 
art. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1942. 32p. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, no. 73.) 10 cents. 


Presents a general summary of the prob- 
lems of post-war planning and reconstruc- 
tion; the portions dealing with domestic 
post-war planning are based largely on re- 
ports of the National Resources Planning 
Board. 


Education 

Education in Wartime, By Porter 
Sargent, a report on and interpretation 
of recent thought, activities, and writ- 
ings of educators and public men as they 
affect schools, colleges, and youth. Bos- 
ton, Mass., Porter Sargent, 1942. 224 p. 
$1.50. 

Reviews education and current events and 


discusses educational readjustment for war, 
peace, and reconstruction. 


Recreation 

Home Play in Wartime, Stay at Home 
Recreation on a War Bond Budget. 
Prepared for the National Recreation 
Association by Virginia Musselman. New 
York, National Recreation Association, 
Inc. (315 4th Ave.), 1942. 19p. 10 cents, 
Single copy. 


Describes simple, inexpensive, stay-at-home 
recreation for the family in wartime, suggests 
ways of using recreational facilities of the 
home—radios, books, playing cards, games, 
etc. 


The Ohio Study of Recreation Leader- 
Ship Training. By W. W. Charters and 
Vaughn W. Fry. Columbus, O., Ohio 
State University, 1942. 173 p. Mimeog. 
$2. 


Presents an analysis of the requirements 
for leaders in recreation as a basis for plan- 
ning a training program in higher institu- 
tions for career workers in recreation. 


Theses on Education 
in Africa 


With the shifting of our War scene to 
Africa, education and cultures of the 
peoples living in that country have an 
added significance to all of us. Since 
1930 a number of theses on education in 
Africa have been reported to the U. S. 
Office of Education. In view of the in- 
creased interest in this subject, these 
theses are here listed. 

Theses marked with an asterisk (*) 
are on file in the Library of the U. S. 
Office of Education, where they are 
available for interlibrary loan. The 
others can in most cases be borrowed on 
interlibrary loan from the institutions 
granting the degree. 


BaILey, Ew1InGc Macreapy. Problems in the 
education of teachers for Egypt with special 
reference to the American mission. Doctor’s, 
1934. Harvard University. 

*BARDEN, JOHN GLENN. A suggested pro- 
gram of teacher training for mission schools 
among the Batetela. Doctor’s, 1941. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 181 p. 

Studies the historical development of a 
tribe of people in the Belgian Congo, Africa; 
the function of the teacher in the mission 
schools and in the life of the native village. 
Suggests a program for attaining effective 
education for Batetela teachers. 

*BITTINGER, DESMOND WRIGHT. An educa- 
tional experiment in northern Nigeria in its 
cultural setting. Doctor’s, 1940. University 
of Pennsylvania. 343 p. 

Discusses the peoples, kingdoms, and cul- 
tures of ancient Sudan; Europe in the Sudan; 
and new education in old Sudan. Describes 
an experiment conducted in the schools be- 
tween 1930 and 1938. 

BLANKEMEYER, FELIX. Contribution of the 
Brothers of the Christian schools to educa- 
tion in Egypt. Doctor’s, 1934. Fordham 
University. 

*BoxTor, Amir. School and society in the 
valley of the Nile. Doctor's, 1936. Colum- 
bia University. 269 p. 

Includes a brief history of Egypt from the 
Napoleonic expedition in 1798 to date. Dis- 
cusses the economic condition of the country; 
the status of women; and the awakening of 
the nationalist spirit. Traces the history of 
education in Egypt; elementary and com- 
pulsory education; the national system of 
education; education of women; private, for- 


eign, and mission schools; French and British 
influence on education; and recent educa- 
tional developments. Concludes that the 
present school system is not competent to 
supply the needs of the country. 

BruecKneR, K. B. The curriculum impli- 
cations of the changing culture and civiliza- 
tion of the South African native. Doctor’s, 
1933. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Recommends a system of adaptation or 
differentiation in the education of the South 
African native, based on a study of history, 
economic conditions, and social changes in 
native society. 

CADWALLER, EDWARD MILES. Preparatory or 
pre-book stage of teaching English in schools 
for natives in British tropical Africa. Mas- 
ter’s, 1933. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

CHILDs, GLADWIN Murray. Bantu kinship 
and character; being a description of the 
social structure and individual development 
of the Ovimbundu, with observations con- 
cerning the importance for the enterprise of 
Christian missions of certain phases of the 
life and culture described. Doctor’s, 1939. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Studies the development and social struc- 
ture of the Ovimbundu, a Bantu speaking 
province in Portuguese West Africa. De- 
scribes the life of the village and the kin- 
ship groupings in detail; evaluates the mis- 
sion program; and describes the development 
of the individual, and education from birth 
to adulthood. 

*Cook, Pere A. W. The education of a 
South African tribe. Doctor’s, 1933. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 94 p. 

Studies the customs and training of the 
Bomvanaland tribe who live in the Elliotdale 
district of the Transkei. Describes and eval- 
uates the methods of tribal education. Dis- 
cusses European directed education in the 
Elliotdale district from 1885-1929, and eval- 
uates remedial measures being taken to meet 
the present need. 

Davies, EvereTT S. A ccurriculum of Chris- 
tian religious education for West Africa. 
Master’s, 1930. Yale University. 

*GALT, RusseEtu. The effects of centraliza- 
tion on education in modern Egypt. Doc- 
tor’s, 1935. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 134 p. 

Discusses the geographical, historical, po- 
litical, economic, religious, and social back- 
ground of Egyptian education; its origin and 
administration; Arabic, French, and British 
influence on Egyptian education. Offers a 
plan for the modification of Egyptian cen- 
tralization, outlining a new educational 
policy and a new administrative organization. 

*HELSER, ALBERT D. Education of primitive 
people: A presentation of the folklore of the 
Bura animists with a meaningful experience 
curriculum. Doctor’s, 1934. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 317 p 

Describes the culture of the Bura people in 
northeastern Nigeria, British West Africa, 
which had been taught through the folk tales 
passed on by word of mouth. Presents a cur- 
riculum used in training these people based 
on the folklore dealing with home and social 
life, health, agriculture and livestock, and 
crafts. 

KALIBALA, ERNEST B. Education for the vil- 
lages in Uganda, East Africa. Master’s, 1934. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 179 
p. ms. 

KETTLEY, Daisy. The supervision of African 
schools. Master’s, 1934. Rutgers University. 

Discusses the problem of native education 
in Africa, and outlines a program of super- 
vision based on the Jeanes supervision of 
teachers in the Negro schools of the United 
States. 

*LEASURE, NeTrieE N. Education for the 
BaKongo village based upon a sociological 
study of BaKongo life. Doctor’s, 1938. Co- 
lumbia University. 241 p. 

Discusses the changing sociological back- 
ground of life in a section of Central Africa; 
social life and village organization, health, 
economic factors, religion, and education; 
the aims, principles, problems, and procedures 
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in education of the BaKongo. Proposes a 
course of study for adult and childhood edu- 
cation for BaKongo village schools. 

LoraAM, JOAN Marion, Suggestions for a 
physical education and health program for 
Cape Province, South Africa. Master's, 1934. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 178 p. 
ms. 

McCormick, H. P. Achievement study of 
Nigerian pupils in standards four and five, 
Master’s 1933. GeOrge Peabody College for 
Teachers. 38 p. ms. 

McGILL1aRD, Vircinia D. Concept of experi- 
ence reading for beginners and its applica- 
tion to the native children of Cameron, North 
Africa, Master's, 1938. Ohio State University. 
158 p. ms. 

*SmutTs, ADRIAAN Josias. The education of 
adolescents in South Africa. Doctor's, 1938. 
Columbia University. 283 p. . 

Pictures the South African educational sys- 
tem in its social and political setting, and 
evaluates its achievements and defects. 
Studies the main issues, political, financial, 
administrative, and educational which are 
involved in the development of adolescent 
education; the extent to which Union Gov- 
ernment has entered the field of adolescent 
education; the development of post-primary 
organization, syllabi, and examinations. Of- 
fers specific recommendations for the better 
education of all adolescents in South Afrita. 
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*STEYTLER, JOHN GEORGE. Educational 
adaptations with reference to African vil- 
lage schools with special reference to Central 
Nyasaland. Doctor’s, 1937, Cornell Univer- 
Bity. 266 p. 

Describes the physiographical features and 
Climate of Nyasaland; its people and their 
languages; the history, government, and eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. Discysses 
African education; its administration and 
control; types of schools; educational work 
carried on by missions; school finance; edu- 
cation of girls; types of teachers and their 
training. Outlines specific courses of study. 

Tuomas, H. H. Plan for developing a cur- 
riculum of religious education for mission 
schools in West Africa. Master's, 1931, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

VANTYL, ABRAHAM J. A critical survey of 
the teaching of mathematics in South African 
secondary schools with suggestions for re- 
Organization. Doctor’s, 1940. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Offers suggestions for the reorganization of 
the whole system of education, and for the 
reorganization of mathematics. 


Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Men Students 


Despite the number of young men stu- 
dents in the University of California who 
have joined the armed forces, figures re- 
leased show that the student population 
of the university is still predominantly 
male. In the institution at Berkeley, 
with 9,520 undergraduate students and 
1,307 graduates, 58 percent of the under- 
graduates and 52 percent of the gradu- 
ates are men. On the Los Angeles 
campus, where 6,558 students are regis- 
tered, 49 percent are men. At the Davis 
and San Francisco campuses the student 
population is, as always, overwhelmingly 
male. 


Meeting a Labor Shortage 


Undergraduates of Princeton Univer- 
sity are making a direct contribution to 
the war effort by relieving a temporary 
labor shortage at the Belle Mead Quar- 
termaster Depot 10 miles from the uni- 
versity. A group of 350 students spend 
Sundays keeping military supplies flow- 
ing, and university authorities are at- 
tempting to work out the suggestion of 
the depot for extension of the program 
to one or more days of the week, in 
addition to Sunday. 

The university authorities state that 
this work provides an opportunity for 
undergraduates who are eager to be of 
use while awaiting calls to other duties. 
Members of the faculty and administra- 
tion are working side by side with the 
Students in loading and unloading 





freight cars and storing Army supplies 
in warehouses. 


Intensive Study in International 
Work 


Specialized instruction to prepare men 
and women for service in territories likely 
to be occupied or in need of assistance 
as a result of the war is being offered by 
the University of Michigan Graduate 
School. For the present, instruction is 
being limited to Germany, the Lowlands, 
and the countries bordering Germany on 
the east, but when the spring term opens 
in February, &@ more comprehensive pro- 
gram, including the Far East, will be 
offered. This specialized program is in 
addition to the undergraduate program 
in the field of international studies and 
administration which the university of- 
fered for the first time during the fall 
term this year. 

Each person is ‘being intensively 
trained for a particular area through a 
study of the language, resources, cus- 
toms, institutions, and history of that 
area. Two programs have been planned. 
One of these covers approximately .8 
months and is designed for mature per- 
sons with adequate training or experi- 
ence in law, industry, finance, public 
utilities, education, public health, social 
welfare, or engineering. The second 
program, the length of which will vary 
according to the student’s need for train- 
ing, is for persons lacking such speciali- 
zation and will include basic preparation 
in some one of the fields. 


* established a War Service college “to 


meet the demands of young men and 
women for whom a normal educational 
program has been made impossible by 
reason of calls on them from the mili- 
tary and industrial fronts.” The four 
announced purposes of the new admin- 
istrative unit are: (1) To offer young 
men called to military duty after their 
eighteenth birthdays an opportunity to 
take a terminal pre-induction course— 
one, two, or three terms—that will pro- 
vide them with technical information 
and education of specific value in mili- 
tary service; (2) to provide young women 
with a terminal pre-industrial course— 
one, two, or three terms—that will train 
them directly for essential employment 
in war industry; (3) to provide an ex- 
perience away from home for young 
men and women whose sheltered lives 
must soon give way to the rough and 
tumble of Army or industrial life; and 
(4) by scholarly planning and experi- 
enced teaching, to blend with the so- 
called practical functions mentioned 
enough of the experience of intellectual 
growth in a college atmosphere so that 
the young men and women will be en- 
couraged and motivated to renew their 
educational programs after the war is 
won, 


Engineering for Women 

Pre-engineering curricula are being 
offered by Vassar College. These cur- 
ricula provide opportunity for women: 
(1) To obtain much of the basic train- 
ing necessary for an engineering degree, 
which may be completed in an engineer- 
ing school after graduation at Vassar; 
and (2) to prepare to take an active 
part in work of an engineering nature 
immediately after leaving college. 

Work of the curricula may be under- 
taken as a major in either mathematics 
or physics. In either case, the basic re- 
quirements are: Mathematics through 
differential equations; 2 years of physics, 
including advanced electricity; 1 semester 
of mechanics; 1 year of chemistry; 1 
year of mechanical drawing and biue- 
print reading; and 1 year of economics. 
An additional year of mathematics is 
required, including advanced integral cal- 
culus, if the major is in mathematics, 
and an additional year of advanced 
physics, selected according to the plans 
and interests of the student, is required 
if the major is in physics. It is also 
recommended to students that they in- 
clude a reading knowledge of two for- 
eign languages and additional knowledge 
of chemistry, astronomy, and geology, 
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The college is also offering a course 
similar to that recommended by the U. 8. 
Office of Education to prepare women as 
junior engineers, 


Pre-Flight Course for Teachers 
Louisiana State University recently of- 
fered a 2-week course in preflight aero- 
nautics which was taken by 61 teachers— 
$3 men and 28 women. The purpose of 
this course was to help meet the need 
for teachers qualified to give preflight in- 
struction in high schools, Among the 
topics studied were meteorology, aerody- 
namics, airplane construction, aircraft 
communications, and air navigation. 


Military Courses 


Military orientation courses, dealing 
with both the Army and the Navy, are 
being offered to students of Wayne Uni- 
versity. The courses are designed to ac- 
quaint the students with military service 
organization, military life, and military 
opportunities. 


Vocational Short Courses 


The College of Education of Ohio State 
University has announced a series of 
short courses for specific vocational 
training “to round out and point up 
the present training and experience of 
students in such a way as to make that 
training and experience available for 
practical use in the shortest possible 
time.” It is suggested that men who ex- 
pect to be inducted into the armed serv- 
ices may increase their chances of se- 
curing desired special classifications in 
which they can make their maximum 
contribution to the war effort and that 
women may prepare themselves for spe- 
cial and necessary jobs in industry. In 
most cases the work taken may also be 
applied toward a degree. 

The following courses are offered: (1) 
6-month courses—topographic drafts- 
man, sign writer, map draftsman, and 
entertainer; (2) 9-month courses—di- 
rector of vocal music, job analyst, com- 
mercial draftsman, child welfare worker, 
teacher of nurses, model maker, clas- 
sification specialist and employment in- 
terviewer, personnel technician, and vo- 
cational adviser; (3) 12-month courses— 
specialist in nursery school; instrumental 
musician; composer, orchestrator, ar- 
ranger; band or orchestra _ leader; 
personnel consultant and military psy- 
chologist, 


Training in Radio 


Potential Army and Navy aviators and 
servicemen are receiving pre-induction 


training in radio fundamentals at the 
Pennsylvania State College. This train- 
ing, which covers the complete field of 
radio, is offered as a 3-credit course to 
upperclassmen enrolled in non-technical 
curricula as an important pre-induction 
aid to students destined for the Army or 
Navy Air Forces, the tank corps, or other 
advanced military branches. Students 
are trained in code, operation, and main- 
tenance of radio equipment. 

Women have registered for the course 
to enable them to replace male radio op- 
erators for domestic air terminals. It is 
stated that after completing the course 
women will be qualified as operators for 
plane and terminal duty and can relieve 
men entering the armed services. 


Pre-Induction Clinics 

Several months ago an eye clinic was 
held at Pennsylvania State College to 
improve the eyesight of students about 
to be inducted into the Army and to 
instruct them in the proper care of their 
eyes. The college has recently conducted 
a “foot and skin” clinic designed par- 
ticularly for students about to enter the 
armed forces. Military leaders, physi- 
cians, and health experts lectured on the 
care of the feet and skin from both a 
military and a personal hygiene point of 
view. These clinics were sponsored by 
the School of Physical Education and 
Athletics and the Department of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics. 


A New School of Speech 


The University of Denver announces 
that through a grant made by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Hill-Young School 
of Speech has been established at the 
university in affiliation with the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Arts. The 
school will use a technique for speech 
correction which has been developed in 
collaboration with the medical profes- 
sion and is known as the “motokines- 
thetic” method. 


Correspondence Study 
in Nursing 

A course in “everyday nursing” has re- 
cently been added to the program of the 
Division of Correspondence Study of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. The 
course, which is designed to fill a war- 
time need as well as offer practical in- 
struction in nursing for both home- 
makers and those who wish to explore 
this field, consists of two sections, one 
dealing with the prevention of disease 
and the other with actual care of the 
sick. 


Instruction Kit 
for Basic Radio Code 


Arrangements with five publishers to 
assemble and distribute to the schools an 
instructional kit for teaching basic radio 
code, have just been completed by the 
Pre-Induction Training Section, Civilian 
Personnel Division, Headquarters, Serv- 
ices of Supply, War Department. The 
kit, which will sell for $35, will include: 
(a) 17 double-faced records, (b) an in- 
structor’s manual, (c) 50 printing charts, 
and (d) 25 pads of practice sheets. 

The instructional kit and instructor’s 
manual were made available to the Pre- 
Induction Training Section by the Army 
Institute, and are based on materials de- 
veloped by the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., and by the Chief Signal 
officer of the U. S. Signal Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The course is designed to teach stu- 
dents to receive messages by interna- 
tional Morse code up to a speed of 10 
words per minute. Through the use of 
this course the students can master the 
code with a minimum of personal in- 
struction. The teacher need not be 
familiar with the code nor with radio 
work in general. By following closely 
the teaching directions in the manual, 
a competent teacher should be able to 
obtain satisfactory results. 


Graded Records 


The course is based on a series of 
phonograph records which are carefully 
graded to present code instruction in 
easy, gradual steps. Each record con- 
tains complete and detailed instructions 
for its use. The total length of time re- 
quired to bring a student up to a speed 
of 10 words per minute varies with the 
individual but it should be possible for 
most students to reach this speed in 
about 80 hours of practice or the equiva- 
lent of one school semester, if one hour 
of code practice is scheduled daily. 

It is strongly recommended that stu- 
dents be urged to continue their practice 
until they attain a speed of at least 15 
words per minute. This is important for 
two reasons: First, 15 words per minute 
will give the inductee a decided advan- 
tage in completing his specialist training 
more quickly. Second, since a time inter- 
val usually elapses between completion 
of the Basic Radio Code Course and in- 
duction, the temporary loss of skill due to 
forgetting will be more adequately cared 
for if the student has additional training. 

For the reasons just indicated, ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
distributors of the code kits so that 
schools can order the additional records 
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necessary to carry students from a speed 
competence of 10 words per minute to a 
speed competence of 20 words per min- 
ute. By means of these additional rec- 
ords, the course in Basic Radio Code can 
be made to conform with the complete 
course as employed by the Army Institute 
in its Basic Radio Code Course—BRC-14. 

The additional practice time necessary 
can be found in extracurricular time, 
either during the semester when the stu- 
dent is scheduled for the course, or in 
the subsequent semester, after the 10 
word per-minute speed is attained. 
Seven additional records giving the level 
of competence up to 20 words per min- 
ute can be purchased from the publish- 
ers listed below. All of the records are 
of the 12-inch size and require the usual 
phonograph turntable operating at a 
speed of 78 RPM. 


Publishers 


At a conference held in New York 
in October, Commissioner Studebaker, 
representing the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and Merwin M. Peake, represent- 
ing the Pre-Induction Training Section 
of the War Department, presented to a 
large group of publishers the need for a 
course of the described type. Through 
subsequent communications and con- 
ferences, five publishers indicated their 
desire to assemble and market the kit. 
The instructional kits will probably be 
available early in January from the fol- 
lowing publishers: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Ginn & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Noble & Noble Pub. Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 East 17th St., 
New York. 

Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 422 Fourth Ave., 
New York. i 

Inquiries concerning the course and 
the instructional kit may be sent to any 
of the publishers listed above. 


RADIO 


Government Radio 
Program Log 


Following are current Government ra- 
dio programs over national networks. 
Program title, the day, the EWT time, 
and the network should be helpful in 
locating them on your dial. 

SuNDAY 
Soldiers of Production—11:30-12:00 Noon 

Blue 

Chaplain Jim—2:00-2:30 PM Blue 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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The Role of State Education Depart- 
ments in Evacuation Planning 


The dilemma faced by the State au- 
thorities called upon to make plans for 
the complex problems which would be 
involved in the evacuation of children in 
case enemy bombing should make such 
evacuations necessary was clearly stated 
recently by Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New York. Speaking for his 
State, Dr. Van Kleeck said: 

“Frankly, we have concluded that on 
the basis of the present military situa- 
tion, the cure of evacuation is worse 
than the disease. In other words, we 
do not think that the intensity and dura- 
tion of bombing that can now reasonably 
be expected justifies the emotional, psy- 
chological, and economic readjustments 
of evacuation. But we are not sure 
enough of this view to justify any abate- 
ment in planning.” 

Having reached these conclusions the 
State Education Department of New 
York is not only analyzing the problenis 
involyed, but it has entered into definite 
cooperative relationship with other State 
and Federal agencies with a view to the 
formulation of specific plans for dealing 
effectively with these problems. In an 
address recently made before the Na- 
tional Institute on Education Dr. Van 
Kleeck enlarged upon the progress made 
in his State in the field of evacuation 
planning as follows: 


Two Major Jobs 


The New York State Education De- 
partment conceives that it has two major 
jobs in connection with the evacuation 
of school children and preschool chil- 
dren. The first is to do extremely de- 
tailed planning. The second is to per- 
suade local school systems to make in 
advance every possible plan and prep- 
aration. As our Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, Lewis A. Wilson, stated 
last spring, no one knows whether 
bombing will come. No one knows 
whether evacuation will be necessary in 
event of bombing. Everyone agrees 
that it would be criminally negligent 
not to make in advance every possible 
preparation. 

If evacuation comes there will face the 
Empire State, with its 13 million people 
and its 3 million public- and private- 
school children, the greatest exodus in 
the history of the Western Hemisphere. 
There will follow the greatest school ad- 
ministrative problem with which our 
school people have ever had to grapple. 
New York City alone, the Nation’s me- 
tropolis, with its 7 million people and 





its million and a half school children, 
presents a unique problem. Then there 
are Buffalo, Rochester, Schenectady, 
Elmira, Niagara Falls, and a dozen other 
important defense industrial areas, all 
adding up to hundreds of thousands of 
potential child evacuees. 


Some of the Major Questions 


1. How many parents in target areas 
contemplated individual private or offi- 
cial group evacuation of their children 
in event of bombing or imminent danger 
of bombing? In all the target cities, ex- 
cept New York, this was determined by 
a house to house canvass made by thou- 
sands of volunteer workers. In New 
York City, a sampling of 15,000 families 
was canvassed. The results, I might say, 
show surprisingly low figures. We must 
remember that these figures would fluc- 
tuate with the military situation. 

2. How many children of school age, 
how many preschool children and their 
mothers, how many expectant mothers 
can be accommodated in the up-State 
reception areas? How are these divided 
as to age, sex, religious preference and 
other characteristics? How many will 
be accepted in individual homes and how 
many can be billeted in group hostels, 
like hotels, boarding houses, and camps? 
How many of this group could be taken 
care of in winter as well as summer? 
How much will be paid per child per week 
and who will pay it? (We have taken 
the position, based on the British expe- 
rience, that, even though thousands of 
householders want no money, all should 
be paid.) What alterations are neces- 
sary in water supply, sanitary facilities, 
etc.? Can the materials for these be ob- 
tained and what will they cost and who 
will pay for them? What about the 
moral “climate” of the homes willing to 
accept evacuees? To get the answers to 
these and allied questions, the State 
Housing Commission, after a preliminary 
try-out in one county, obtained many 
thousands of volunteer workers who 
made a house-to-house canvass. Here, 
again the results were surprising. Tre- 
mendous numbers of persons can be ac- 
commodated, especially in the warmer 
months. 

3. Where will these children go to 
school? How many can be added, using 
empty seats in reception-area class- 
rooms? How many can be put into va- 
cant rooms in school buildings? How 
many can be taught in abandoned 
schoolhouses, in grange halls, in churches, 
in lodge halls, in hotel lounges, in auto- 
mobile display rooms and other make- 
shift accommodations? What equip- 
ment will be necessary? How many 
teachers can be spared from target areas 
to accompany and teach such of these 
children as are not added to existing 
reception-area classes? What out-of- 
school responsibilities should these 
evacuee-teachers assume? To get the 
data on school housing facilities for 
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child-evacuees, our department, with the 
State Housing Commission, undertook a 
comprehensive survey by question- 
naire of most of seven thousand school 
districts. 

4. How are interdepartmental and 
intradepartment lines of authorities to 
be defined? How is the whole program— 
pear in mind that all this was five and 
six months ago—to be related to the 
supreme authority of the military in 
event of forced mass evacuation? Who 
is responsible for the diversion of a por- 
tion of the New York City milk supply to 
reception areas, for the assemblage in 
target cities of school child evacuees, for 
their identification and for keeping track 
of them, for their transportation to dis- 
persal centers out-State, for their trans- 
portation to their billets, and for the pre- 
liminary health precautions like vaccina- 
tion of both target and reception-area 
groups? 

5. Even more important than these 
tangible matters, how can we best pre- 
pare the mind-set toward evacuation 
and its social and adjustment problems 
of the prospective evacuees, their par- 
ents, prospective teacher-evacuees, re- 
ception-area pupils, teachers, household- 
ers and the general public? How can 
children who have never seen a cow and 
children who have never seen a subway 
go through this intensely educative ex- 
perience so as to minimize the disruption 
and dislocation and emphasize the en- 
riching and broadening aspects? 


A War to Save Democracy 


We are fighting a war to save democ- 
racy. How can all this evacuation ma- 
chinery be handled so as to increase 
rather than decrease tolerance toward 
differences and variations among the 
population of the world’s melting pot? 
What about provision for atypical chil- 
dren of all sorts—the physically handi- 
capped, the mentally atypical, the eco- 
nomically submerged? Even with the 
most careful advance matching of the 
characteristics of prospective evacuees 
and the wishes of prospective house- 
holders (“foster parents”)—in itself a 
job of unbelievable proportions—innu- 
merable cases will arise where a reas- 
signment of children to private home 
billets will be necessary. How is this to 
be handled? What about the consulta- 
tive and advice service which the British 
found to be indispensable? Shall the 
education or the social welfare authori- 
ties undertake this job? Our basic as- 
sumption is that, except for this State 
planning and except for this State stim- 
ulation of local planning, the job in the 
reception-areas is essentially a local one, 
The local authorities—health, social wel- 
fare, education and others—must carry 
the load. We can suggest and recom- 
mend. We can not mandate, although 
the military evacuation authorities can 
and should if bombing comes. More- 
over, we must provide maximum flexi- 
bility for the hugely varying problems of 
our State’s heterogeneous populace, 


6. Our Department distributes up- 
wards of 120 million dollars a year in 
State aid to local public schools. Who 
is going to get the attendance money for 
the evacuees? Who is going to pay the 
evacuated teachers? What about the 
tremendous salary discrepancies between 
rural teachers in our State and their 
evacuated brethren from some of the 
cities? How shall the administration 
and supervision of these evacuated 
teachers be handled, both in the case of 
those teachers who occupy empty class- 
rooms in the out-State school buildings 
and those who teach in an abandoned 
one-teacher school? We have held nu- 
merous conferences with urban school 
authorities, including those of New York 
City, represented here today by Assistant 
Superintendent Pertsch. What about an 
urban teacher who has put in 20 years 
with the fifth grade and now finds her- 
self in a one-room school situation, per- 
haps in a building cast aside 10 years ago 
due to a centralization? Both New York 
City and our department have worked 
on simple manuals of suggestions for 
teachers new to this multiple-grade sit- 
uation. Bear in mind that even though 
we have 7,000 districts left, New York 
had at one time 13,000 school districts 
and we have hundreds of empty little 
buildings. Five months ago, we decided 
to recommend the double-shifting of all 
reception-area schools before we used 
grange halls, lodge rooms, and the like. 
The principle is similar to that behind 
the Government’s taking over of hotels 
and office buildings for the military. It 
gets double use out of existing equip- 
ment, supplies, janitorial service, heat- 
ing plants, etc., which facilities in most 
cases could not be duplicated because of 
the priorities situation, even if there were 
funds. 


Recommended Responsibilities 


About 5 months ago, after lengthy 
study of voluminous materials on the 
British experience, especially those of 
Martha Eliot of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, and after 
getting advice orally on the Russian ex- 
perience, I got out a list of recommended 
responsibilities for the local reception 
school system. They have not changed 
substantially since. Besides those local 
jobs indicated by my previous remarks, 
we suggested, among others, the follow- 
ing: 

1. Provide daily transportation to 
school where necessary. 

2. Provide noon school lunches where 
necessary. The whole moot point about 
the relative advantages of private home 
and communal billeting comes up in con- 
nection with mass feeding. The theoret- 
ical advantages of communal billeting 
are obvious, Practically, however, it is 
impossible to accommodate huge num- 
bers without using private homes. 


Should the householders be relieved of 
the noon meal or of two or of all three 
meals? 


3. Organize and conduct broad recre- 
ational programs for evacuees of all ages. 
Notice that this goes beyond the school 
age group. In most of our smaller com- 
munities, the only available gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, and similar facilities are in 
the schools. If bombing and evacuation 
had come during the summer when the 
faculties of these schools. were scattered, 
the burden on the recreational program 
would have been.enormous. 

4. Extend to evacuee school children 
the program of school health teaching 
and school medical and school nurse 
services now furnished local pupils. This 
will entail close cooperation with public 
health authorities. This is no time for 
any official to stand on his dignity, to 
worry about prerogatives. It is a test of 
the ability of specialists to cooperate. 

5. Provide where possible nursery 
school facilities for preschool evacuees. 
This is quite a job, for, except for WPA 
and some nursery schools supported pri- 
vately, New York State has pitifully few, 
either urban or rural. 


State’s Role 


Our State’s role is also indicated by 
the following sample activities: 


1. Study of the reports of the meetings 
over a period of 5 months starting last 
November of our Governor’s evacuation 
committee. 

2. Numerous conferences with such 
other groups as the Emergency Medical 
services. 

3. Preparation by various Officials 
among our State education department’s 
headquarters staff of detailed specific 
suggestions on problems to be antici- 
pated in such fields as general, nursery 
school, elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, home economics, school health 
and recreational programs, transporta- 
tion, etc.—to list only a few. Our Bu- 
reau of Child Development and Parent 
Education, in cooperation with five other 
State departments, has prepared several 
excellent pamphlets on child care and 
protection. 

This planning cannot be left till bombs 
start falling. Frankly, we have con- 
cluded that, on the basis of the present 
military situation, the cure of evacuation 
is worse than the disease. In other 
words, we do not think that the intensity 
and duration of bombing that can now 
be reasénably expected justifies the emo- 
tional, psychological, and economic re- 
adjustments of evacuation. But we are 
not sure enough of this view to justify 
any abatement of planning. We can- 
not fiddle while the world burns. We 
cannot just sit around talking educa- 
tional theory while a life-and-death 
Struggle faces us. 
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Orders for the Sper listed 
on this page should be addressed as 
follows: Requests for cost publica- 
tions should be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. @., enclosing remittance (check 
or money order) at the time of order- 
ing. Free publications should be 
ordered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Planning Schools for Tomorrow—The 
Issues Involved. By John Guy Fowlkes. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 26 p., illus. (Leaflet No. 
64.) 10 cents. 


A concise statement on the meaning of and 
need for planning, on the important issues 
in educational planning, and on suggestions 
concerning the ways and means of such plan- 
ning, embodying the discussions and view- 
points of members of the Committee on 
Planning for Education appointed by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





Training Restaurant Sales Personnel. 
By Ruth M. Lusby. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 274 p., 
illus. (Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
222.) 35 cents. 


A Teacher’s Manual for use in the voca- 
tional training of restaurant sales personnel. 
The subject matter has been organized into 
the following parts: I. The Restaurant Busi- 
ness; II. The Restaurant Salesperson; III. 
Restaurant Sales Work; IV. Work of Table- 
Service Salespersons; V. Work of Special 
Salespersons; VI. Employment as a Restau- 
rant Salesperson; and VII.-Knowledge About 
the Preparation of Food. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Pan American Union, The Pan Amer- 
ican Union. By Mae Galarza and B. Mae 
Small. Published by the Pan American 
Union with the cooperation of the 
[U. 8.] Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1942. 16 p. Illustrated. 
(Children’s Series.) 5 cents. 

This report of what young people see and 
hear when they visit the Pan American 
Union shows how the Americas have been 


trying to promote the “Good Neighbor” policy 
for more than half a century. 


U. S. Congress. House. Handbook for 
Servicemen and Servicewomen of World 
War II and their Dependents, Including 
Rights and Benefits of Veterans of World 


War I and their Dependents. Washing- 
ton, U. §. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 74 p. (77th Congress, 2d Session. 


House Document No. 822.) 


Contains 352 questions and their answers. 
Information has been carefully checked by 
departments of our Government having 
jurisdiction of the matter discussed. 


The Rubber Situation. Mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States Transmitting a Digest and Report 
of the Special Committee to Study the 
Rubber Situation and to Recommend 
Action. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942, 46 p. (77th Con- 
gress, 2d Session, House Document No. 
836.) 10 cents. 

The Committee consists of B. M. Baruch, 
chairman; J. B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University; Karl T. Compton, president of 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and 
a staff of experts. 


10 cents. 





U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. How to Make 
Your Ironing Equipment Last Longer. 
Prepared by Bureau of Economics and 
issued jointly with Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 8-page folder. 
Illustrated. Single copies, 5 cents; $1 
per 100 copies. Free from Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Information; 
and Office of Price Administration. 


Gives suggestions that will help get longer 
and better service from your ironing equip- 
ment. 





Office of Experiment Stations. 
Experiment Station Research on War 
Problems in the Home. By Sybil L. 
Smith and Georgian Adams. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 36 p. (Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 503.) 10 cents. 


Deals with the work of the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations during the fiscal 
year 1940-41 on problems affecting the home. 
Although it covers a period ended 6 months 


‘before the United States entered the war, 


much of the work surveyed should be of help 
in the many adjustments in home living 
necessitated by the transfer from a peace to 
a wartime economy. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. The Employment of and De- 
mand for Women Workers in the Manu- 
facture of Instruments—Aircrajt, Optical 
and Fire-Control, and Surgical and 
Dental. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 20 p. (Bulletin of 
the Women’s Bureau, No. 189-4.) 5 
cents, 

One of a series of reports of women’s pres- 
ent and possible employment in war indus- 


tries, based gn fleld surveys by Women’s 
Bureau investigators in the fall of 1941. 





U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Women’s Clubs and Women 
in Industry. 10 Points for Program 
Guidance. By Mary Anderson, Director, 
Women’s Bureau. Washington, U. §, 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1942. 6 p. Mimeographed. Free. 


An address given before the General Fed- 


eration of Women’s Clubs, National Board of 
Directors, Chicago, October 17, 1942. The 10 
points fall into 4 categories: (1) Living con- 
ditions in factory areas; (2) Household assist- 
ance for mothers with young children; (3) 
Recruitment; and (4) The post-war period. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Hispanic 
Foundation. Latin American Belles- 
Lettres in English Translation. A Selec- 
tive and Annotated Guide. By James A. 
Granier. Washington, U. S. Library of 
Congress. Hispanic Foundation, 1942. 
38 p. Mimeographed. (The Hispanic 
Foundation Bibliographical Series, No. 1. 
Revised Edition.) Free. 

This list of some 60 translations of literary 
works of Latin American authors is intended 
for those with insufficient command of the 
respective languages to read the publications 
in the original. 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. A 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office An Offi- 
cial Arm of the Local Defense Council: 
Whatitis. How to Organizeit. What it 
does. Washington, U. S. Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, 1942. 24p. Free from State 
and local defense councils. 

Designed to assist State and local defense 
councils in the establishment and operation 
of civilian defense volunteer offices for the 


effective mobilization and use of civilian vol- 
unteers in the war program. 





Guide for Planning the Local 
Victory Garden Program. Published in 
cooperation with the U. 8, Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, U. S. Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, 1942. 13 p. 
Free from State and local defense coun- 
cils. 

Contains a brief report of a National Garden 
Conference; and outlines the purposes and 
phases of the Victory Garden Program, its 
work opportunities, the place of the OCD in 
the program, plan of organization, the keeping 
of records, possible sources of help, and train- 
ing courses. Contains also an introductory 
list of Federal and State publications on 
gardening. 

U. S. War Department. Services of 
Supply. Civilian Personnel Division. 
Pre-Induction Training Course. Fun- 
damentals of Electricity. A Basic Course. 
An Outline Based Upon Technical and 
Field Manuals of the War Department. 
Prepared—jointly by the Pre-Induction 
Training Section, Civilian Personnel Di- 
vision, Services of Supply, and the U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, U. S. 
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Government Printing Office. 1942. 46 p. 
(PIT-101) 10 cents, 

Contains information which the Army con- 
siders to be a prerequisite for work in radio, 
aviation, mechanics, and allied specialties. 

——. Pre-Induction Training 
Course. Fundamentals of Machines. A 
Basic Course. An Outline Based Upon 
Technical and Field Manuals of the War 
Department. Prepared jointly by the 
Pre-Induction Training Section, Civilian 
Personnel Division, Services of Supply, 
and the U.S. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1942. 34 p. (PIT-102) 10 cents. 


The purpose of the course is to teach those 

principles of physical science that underlie 
the action of many common mechanical 
devices. 
Pre-Induction Training 
Course. Fundamentals of Shopwork. A 
Basic Course. An Outline Based Upon 
Technical and Field Manuals of the War 
Department. Prepared jointly by the 
Pre-Induction Training Section, Civilian 
Personnel Division, Services of Supply, 
and the U.S. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1942. 41 p. (PIT-103) 10 cents. 


The aims of the course are: Development 
of manipulative skills, a knowledge of pro- 
cedure and construction processes, a knowl- 
edge of the qualities and characteristics of 
materials, and the development of habits of 
cooperation and good conduct. 








Pre-Induction Training 
Course. Fundamentals of Radio, An 
Applied Course. An Outline Based Upon 
Technical and Field Manuals of the War 
Department. Prepared jointly by the 
Pre-Induction Training Section, Civilian 
Personnel Division, Services of Supply, 
and the U.S. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1942. 24 p. (PIT-201) 10 cents. 
The outlines are offered as a suggestive 
blueprint which can be followed at once for 
the purpose of meeting wartime needs. 
. Pre-Induction Course. Fun- 
damentals of Automotive Mechanics. 
An Applied Course. An Outline Based 
Upon Technical and Field Manuals of 
the War Department. Prepared jointly 
by the Pre-Induction Training Section, 
Civilian Personnel Division, Services of 
Supply, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 51 p. (PIT-202) 
10 cents. 





Designed to give students an insight into 
the fundamental science concepts involved 
in the operation, maintenance, and repair of 
motor vehicles. 

U. S. War Production Board. Furni- 
ture Industry Branch. Your Place in the 
War Effort. A Guide to War Production 
Jor the Furniture and Bedding Indus- 





tries. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 18p. 5 cents. 

Stresses organization of all efforts into a 
war production unit, cooperative selling con- 
version to manufacture of other articles and 
cooperation with the War Production Board. 
A partial list of the procurement offices of 
the armed forces indicates the types of prod- 
ucts purchased. 


POSTERS ‘°° 


A revised edition of the poster show- 
ing the flags of the United Nations is 
now available, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Office of War 
Information. 

The new poster, in full color, is some- 
what different in design from the earlier 
“United Nations Fight for Freedom,” 
and includes the flags of the countries 
which have recently formally joined the 
anti-Axis coalition. The flags added are 
those of Mexico, Brazil, Ethiopia, and the 
Philippines. 

Free copies may be had by writing to 
the Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


RADIO 


(From page 28) 
Show of Yesterday and Today—2:30- 
3:00 PM Blue 
Army Hour—3:30-4:30 PM NBC 
This Is Our Enemy—10:30-11:00 PM 
Mutual 
Womanpower—12:15-12:30 PM CBS 


MOonpbDAy 


Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 PM 
Blue 





TUESDAY 
Children in Wartime—12:00-12:15 PM 
Blue 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 PM 
Blue 
Victory Hour—2:30-3:00 PM Blue 
WEDNESDAY 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 PM 
Blue 
What is Your War Job?—7:00-7:25 PM 
Blue 
THURSDAY 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 PM 
Blue 
Neighborhood Call—7:30—7:45 PM NBC 
One Hundred Million Questions—6:30- 
6:45 PM CBS 


FRIDAY 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 PM 
Blue 
SATURDAY 
Coast Guard on Parade—11:30-12:00 


Noon NBC 
Consumer Time—12:15-12:30 PM NBC 













Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 PM 

. Blue 

I Hear America Singing—6:00-6:15 PM 
Mutual 

Bond Wagon—10:15-10:45 PM Mutual 


ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS 


YOU CAN’T DO BUSINESS WITH 
HITLER 
STAR PARADE 


University Broadcasts Courses 


A significant development of the past 
year, according to the University of Wis- 
consin’s Radio Committee, in its fourth 
annual report, has been the expansion 
of the service of broadcasting regular 
courses directly from the university 
classrooms. Five courses are currently 
being broadcast over WHA on subjects 
as follows: “Introductory Sociology,” 
“United States at War,” “Social History 
of the United States,” “World Litera- 
ture,” and “Music.” 

This comprehensive schedule is the 
result of successful experiments by more 
than a half dozen faculty members whose 
broadcasts during 1941-42 gave evidence 
of the appeal and worth of university 
lecture broadcasts. A recent mail anal- 
ysis showed responses from 17 counties 
in Wisconsin as well as sections of Illinois 
and Iowa. 


WMT Cooperates with Schools 


Radio station WMT, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is cooperating with the Board of 
Education of that city to help keep 
American education before the public. 

Children of all ages, from kindergar- 
ten through the twelfth grade, broadcast 
on 3 weekly programs presented by the 
schools. 

High-school boys and girls discuss cur- 
rent events on Friday afternoons on a 
program known as “Pupil Discussions.” 

Two other programs are scheduled for 
each Saturday afternoon: (1) “School 
Newscast,” a 10-minute program edited 
by the classes in journalism, “airs” the 
outstanding events in the schools of east- 
ern Iowa. Approximately 100 schools ac- 
tively participate in this project by ap- 
pointing reporters who send in news each 
week to the School Newscast office in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

(2) “The Assembly Room of the Air” 
is beginning its fifth year of broadcast- 
ing. Outstanding projects being devel- 
oped in the schools are presented on this 
program. Each broadcast is complete 
with its own pupil master of ceremonies, 
who may range in age from the kinder- 
garten to the high-school level. 
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THE “FLAG” SERIES 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE PAMPHLETS 


The purpose of this series is to assist educational institutions and organizations in making 
the greatest possible contributions toward victory and toward the promotion of understanding 


by encouragement of effective citizenship in our democracy. 


ese publications contain 


suggestions for the adaptation of the curriculum to new educational needs, and present material 
suitable for various educational levels. Please send your order in promptly as the supply of 
some of these pamphlets is limited. The pamphlets sell for 15 cents each. A discount of 
25 percent is allowed on orders totaling 100 copies or more. 


OUR COUNTRY’S CALL TO SERVICE 


No. 1. Discusses what the war program requires of educa- 
tion and presents a general background of various problems 
which ate given consideration in the other pamphlets of 
the series. 


GOVERNMENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


No. 2. Processed. Supply exhausted. 


NON-GOVERNMENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


No. 3. Processed. Free copies may be obtained as long as 
the supply lasts, from the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO 


No. 4. Gives some answers to the following questions: 
What does the national emergency demand of the schools? 
How can certain areas of the school program be strengthened 
to meet these demands? How can school personnel organize 
to bring about desirable changes? 


WHAT DEMOCRACY MEANS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
No. 6. Stresses the fact that democracy must be practical: 
That it is lived in the classroom, in the school, and in the 
community. Outlines activities in which pupils can 
participate. 
LIVING DEMOCRACY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


No. 7. Presents a fivefold program for the study of democ- 
racy and indicates specifically how teachers and students 
may promote understanding of our democratic heritage. 


PRACTICING DEMOCRACY IN THE COLLEGE 


No. 8. For college administrators, instructors, and student 
leaders. Contains specific suggestions on how the colleges 
can help interpret democratic principles through their 


organization and curriculum programs. 
HOME NURSING COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


No. 9. Gives brief descriptions of selected courses and some 
vocational aspects of home nursing. It also deals with the 
conservation of our national health, and shows how the 
schools can contribute. 


NATIONAL UNITY THROUGH INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


No. 10. Defines intercultural education and shows how the 
schools can apply it to every classroom and level. Discusses 
also the role of the individual teacher in school-community 
activities. 

POPULATIONS ADRIFT 


No. 11. An account of the effects of the world crisis on 
populations. Intended for social science classes and other 
interested groups 


UNDERSTANDING THE OTHER AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 
No. 12. For elementary teachers. Suggests methods by 
which pupils may be brought to appreciate the life of our 
neighbors in the other Americas. 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 


No. 13. This is a guide on Inter-American problems for 
secondary teachers and students. Outlines problems of 
hemisphere cooperation and suggests curricular activities. 


EDUCATION UNDER DICTATORSHIPS AND IN 
DEMOCRACIES 


No. 15. Considers the effect of governmental philosophy 
upon education, with particular reference to the differences 
existing in this respect between dictatorships and democracies. 


HOW TO READ THE NEWS 
No. 16. Emphasizes the importance of thinking clearly in 
the present emergency, and deals with some of the ways of 
weighing the news and judging its value. 

HOW LIBRARIES MAY SERVE 


No. 17. An outline of the many ways in which libraries 
can aid wartime educational programs. 


GUIDANCE PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 


No. 18. Calls attention to problems accentuated or created 
by the war program, and makes suggestions for adapting 
guidance to wartime needs. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


No. 19. Discusses the desirability of employing handicapped 
workers, how they may be recruited, and methods of re- 
habilitation during the emergency. 


HOW RURAL YOUTH MAY SERVE 


No. 20. Shows the nature of the services that the Nation 
needs from elementary and secondary school youth in rural 
areas, and gives examples of ways in which many of these 
schools are now serving or preparing to serve. 


HELPING THE FOREIGN-BORN ACHIEVE CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


No. 21. For teachers and workers dealing with the foreign- 
born. Offers suggestions for revitalizing naturalization 
courses, for teaching democracy, and for encouraging coopera: 
tion among all groups. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT: THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSI- 

BILITY IN NUTRITION EDUCATION 

No. 22. Emphasizes the need for conserving the physical 
vigor of our civilian population through proper nutrition, 
and offers suggestions on how the schools can help. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE SUMMER CAMP 
No. 23. Designed for camp leaders and workers to point 
out responsibilities and opportunities for practicing democ- 
racy in summer camps. 

TOGETHER WE SERVE 
No. 24. Encourages and points ways to fuller participation 
by school officials in community planning and coordination 
of community activities. 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


Community Programs. No. 5. 
Inter-American Cooperation Through Colleges and Uni- 
versities, No. 14. 


Send orders with remitiance to: SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U. S. Government Printing Office, WASHINGTON 

















